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STAR x ROSES 


FAMOUS “STAR 
DOZEN” ROSES 
, Everblooming — all 
~” colors — 
“400 blooms in 1942*’ 
*Mrs. P. S. duPont 
% Dorothy James 
* Faience 
% Radio; Pl. Pat. 197 
% Christopher Stone 
*% Editor McFarland 
* Girona 
x Rouge Mallerin 
*x Etoile de Holland 
*% Golden Sastago 
*Mme. Cochet-Cochet; 
Pl. Pat. 129 


TOP-QUALITY ROSES, 


all dependable varieties — 
including the finest crea- 
tions of world’s foremost 
rosarians and All-America 
Rose Selections—shown in 
1942 STAR ROSE GUIDE. 
78 roses in full color. Get 
your copy now -— FREE! 


STAR 
2 ROSES $1 
HALF PRICE OFFER 
Send only $1 for BOTH 
these everblooming roses 
— 2 yr. FIELD-GROWN 
PLANTS of newer varieties. 
*% Golden — 
Fragrant yellow. Reg.$1 ea. 
%* Christopher Stone, H.T. Soeur Therese 
Fragrant scarlet. Reg. $1 ea. Above 12 roses, $890 Post- 
Sent postpaid at planting time. value $11.80, for paid 
SPECIAL “HORTICULTURE” OFFER 
6 New Patent H.T. Roses—$5.85 value for $4.88 
* Better Times—Pl. Pat. 23—-Rose-red 
% Countess Vandal—Pl. Pat. 38—Copper and salmon 
% Gloaming—PI. Pat. 137—-Fawn orange 
% Golden State—P!. Pat. 303—-Golden yellow 
y% Orange Nassau—-Pl. Pat. 350—Two-tone salmon orange .... 
% Texas Centennial—P1. Pat. 162—Blood red 


MINIATURE ROSE OFFER—The latest hobby of rose lovers — 
three everblooming miniature roses for $2.10 postpaid — catalog 
value $2.50. %MIDGET, new rose-red, regularly $1; *PIXIE, 
white, 75c; *TOM THUMB, scarlet, 75c. 
Jewel-like buds, smaller than a grain of 
- corn, on tiny plants. 





THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Robt. Pyle, Pres., West Grove 291, Pa. 











STANDARDIZED 
PLANT NAMES 


Prepared by American Joint Committee on Horticultural 
Nomenclature, Editorial Committee, Harlan P. Kelsey, Chair- 
man; William A. Dayton, U. S. Department of Agriculture 








An indispensable check-list for garden lovers, garden 
makers, educators, editors, nurserymen, seedsmen, 
librarians, scientists and pharmacists. The new 
edition of “Standardized Plant Names” includes more 
than 90,000 entries compiled with the assistance of 
the United States Department of Agriculture and 
more than 200 authorities in the fields of agriculture, 
horticulture, pharmacy, wildlife, lumber, etc. 


One simple alphabetical arrangement complete with 
cross-references, including 59 special plant lists. 


Price $10.50 Postpaid 
Published by J. Horace McFarland Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Order Direct From— 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 























READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 




















I am interested in a schedule showing how long it takes to force 
cut branches of lilacs, forsythias, dogwood, witch-hazel, Japanese 
quince and flowering crabapples into bloom indoors. 


The time required varies too greatly to make up a schedule. 
It varies not only from species to species but with the date taken, 
the temperature and the amount of sunlight given them after 
they are cut. In general, the earlier a shrub blooms naturally or 
the nearer it is cut to its normal blooming period, the less time 


it takes. 
* * * 


Can fire insurance be collected for trees and shrubs which are a 
part of the planting around the house? 


Usually they are not considered a part of the house or of its 
furnishings unless so specified in the policy. However, separate 
policies can be obtained to cover both fire and lightning damage 
to such plants, if one so desires. For information regarding 
damage from bombing or fire as the result of bombing one 
should write to the federal government. 


* * * * 


W hat can I plant for a naturalistic landscape effect in a fairly large 
swampy area partially drained by a small brook? 


For trees try red maples, tupelos or willows. Among the 
shrubs white swamp azaleas, highbush blueberries, alders, win- 
terberries, clethras and button bushes should do well. For flowers 
purple loosestrife, cardinal flowers, wild blue flag, /ris pseuda- 
corus, meadow and turkscap lilies, mallows and buttercups 
should do well. A number of ferns, such as the regal, sensitive 
and cinnamon ferns, may also be used. 


* * * * 


W hy is it that I have never been able to germinate primula seeds? 


It may be that you do not wait long enough. If the seeds are 
not strictly fresh, they may take two or even three years to ger- 
minate and it is not safe to throw the pots away until the fourth 
year. Water the old pots with hot water at least once early in the 
Spring to kill the moss. If after two or three years the seeds still 
have not germinated, it is often helpful to leave the pots outside 


over Winter. 
x * x * 


What sort of growing conditions should one give the shrimp plant 
and how is it propagated? 


The shrimp plant, Beloperone guttata, likes sun and a mix- 
ture of loam, leaf mold and sand. It needs about the same amount 
of water as a geranium and stands the hot dry atmosphere of the 
average house. It can be propagated from cuttings rooted in sand. 


* * * * 


Do delphiniums need any particular care in order to carry them 
over Winter? 


Ordinarily they are hardy enough to withstand most Winters 
without any protection whatsoever. Nevertheless, especially with 
some of the newer hybrids, it is advisable to cover the crowns 
with an inch or two of coarse sand or coal ashes (minus the 
very fine dust) in the late Fall after the old growth has been 


removed. 
* * * * 


Where should poinsettias that are resting be kept until May? 


Most florists turn the pots on their sides and leave them on 
the ground under their greenhouse benches. In the average home 
a cool cellar is best. However, in that case it is advisable to water 
them just enough so that the soil does not dry out completely. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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IN THE event of a real thaw, evergreen plants growing in quick-drained 
soil near the foundations of buildings will benefit from a thorough 
watering. 

IN ADDITION to vitamins and minerals, flavor in food is essential. 
Plan to include a few herbs of different kinds in the planting list for 
this year’s vegetable garden. 

MOST persons think no harm is done by crossing the lawn when the 
ground is frozen. However, if a deep path is made in Winter, strips 
will be worn out beyond repair and reseeding will be necessary. 

A SATISFACTORY soil to use in starting seeds is one made from equal 
parts of clean sand, ordinary loam, and a humus material such as 
granulated peat moss. Be sure that it is free from weed seeds. 

ORDERS should be sent for seeds that are to be planted early. They in- 
clude sweet peas, China asters, salvias, petunias, verbenas, border carna- 
tions, coleus, tithonias, Cob@a scandens, and Begonia semperflorens. 

IN TREATING gladiolus corms to kill thrips, do not let the corms come 
into direct contact with the naphthalene flakes. The fumes which the 
flakes give off will be strong enough to kill the thrips within a very 
few weeks. 

SNAPDRAGON seeds have been found to germinate better if stored dry 
for a few months after picking. In sowing them, scatter the seeds on 
the roughened surface of a well-drained mixture and do not cover with 
soil at all. 

CHECK up on the Winter covering to make sure that it is all in place. 
In protracted periods of mild weather ventilate hay-filled frames as a 
precaution against heating and, hence, rotting in case the covering 
material has become wet. 


STORE cyclamen in a cool room when they have finished flowering. In 
Summer plant outdoors being careful that they do not dry out or get 
too much moisture. They will bloom a second season with this treat- 
ment, the flowers being smaller but borne in profusion. 

HOUSE plants must be watered carefully this month. Plants in small pots 
will probably dry out quicker than those in large pots. Those which 
are growing rapidly and flowering freely will likewise dry out more 
quickly. As a general rule, pot plants will take less water during dull 
periods and as a result can be over-watered very easily. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
ISMENE 


The lovely, sweetly-scented Peruvian 
Daffodil or Basket Flower. Its mam- 
moth, trumpet-like blooms are of glis- 
tening white, marbeled with emerald 
green. If potted now, they will bloom 
indoors and continue blooming out of 
doors later, when placed in the garden. 


Excellent for borders. FLOWERFIELD’S 
Long Island grown Ismene Calathina Ep it | 
bulbs are unusually large, insuring the an naaiiaees “ : 

7 end for in 
gardener the most gratifying results. 7977 1 sioeue, Fully illustated 
FLOWERFIELD is proud of this offer. complete with descriptions and cul- 

tural directions for other bulbs, 
35¢ each 


roots, plants and seeds. Also many 
unusual garden ideas. 

3 for $1.00 

12 for $3.50 
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When Nature decorates a tree the results are likely to be strikingly 
unique. The tree illustrated here gets its unusual appearance from 
the fact that it is covered with rime, or hoarfrost. It is located in 
Wright Memorial Park in Dayton, Ohio. The photograph was made 
by James N. Keen of Dayton, using a 4x 5 speed graphic camera with 
a Zeiss £4, 5 54-inch lens, a G filter and Triple S film shot at 1/50 £16. 
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HORTICULTURE 


Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








THE TASK CONFRONTING GARDEN CLUBS 


T HAS been given to the garden clubs of America to perform 
an exceptionally important and valuable work in behalf of 
national defense. Will they rise to the opportunity’? The 

Department of Agriculture in Washington has coined the phrase 
‘Food for Freedom”’ as a slogan for home gardeners. It is the 
privilege and the duty of the garden clubs to see that food is 
grown in suburban sections and small towns throughout the 
country under conditions which will avoid waste and produce 
the vegetables which are most important in supplying vitamins 
and minerals, as well as calories. 

This matter of gardening without waste is of paramount 
importance, however, for gardeners are confronted with a short- 
age in seeds, a scarcity of certain fertilizing elements, and a prob- 
able lack of certain spray materials, as well as garden tools. 

The emphasis which is now being placed on nutrition intro- 
duces a new element into garden teaching. Many instructors who 
are qualified to teach the proper methods of growing different 
garden crops are not familiar with the new technique, which 
involves producing the kinds which are most desirable under 
prevailing conditions. 

The Department of Agriculture is urging that no community 
and no individual be stampeded into plowing up lawns or 
digging up flower gardens to plant vegetables. The department 
is also urging that gardens shall not be made where the soil is 
not promising, or where an undue amount of fertilizer must be 
used, or by persons who are uninformed about gardening meth- 
ods. It is not only unwise, but unpatriotic to undertake the 
growing of gardens where the cost of the 
materials used will be greater than the value 
of the vegetables produced. 

All the above facts are submitted to garden 
clubs with the suggestion that they constitute a 
guide in making their war-time programs. It is 
further suggested that each garden club have a 
committee or an individual competent to pass on 
all questions involving the making of new private 
gardens, community gardens and school gardens, and 
the training of gardeners. This committee or individual 
should become fully acquainted with the entire subject 
before undertaking to give advice. Moreover, this indi- 
vidual or committee should be prepared to say “‘No’”’ when 
the occasion requires. 

It is almost certain that many amateurs will insist upon 









having vegetable gardens for the first time. Under such circum- 
stances, the garden clubs should be prepared to conduct local 
schools or classes, and to encourage the attendance of gardening 
beginners. 

It is also important that the garden clubs see to it that the 
instructors shall be acquainted with the nutritional angle in- 
volved, as well as familiar with routine garden practices. 

Garden committees should tell applicants where they can have 
their soil tested without charge, and where they can have their 
seeds tested, unless they themselves wish to make the simple 
blotting paper test, which gives reasonably satisfactory results. 

It is important that garden committees should urge that seeds 
be planted thinly and that instructions be followed carefully as 
to planting depths. 

It is wise for garden committees to obtain a supply of bulle- 
tins from their state extension departments or state colleges and 
perhaps to issue leaflets summarizing the most important points 
to be kept in mind. 

Amateurs should be told that much can be done to improve 
garden soils by composts and by the use of green manures like 
Winter wheat or Winter rye to be planted when the crops have 
been harvested and that compost piles made of garden refuse 
furnish humus which is very important. If the garden is found 
to be covered with refuse of any kind at the beginning of the 
year, it should be plowed or spaded under, instead of being 
raked up. If natural fertilizers like stable manure, or poultry 
manure, can be obtained, they should be used but with the addi- 

tion of certain artificial fertilizers to provide 

a balance. ’ 

Undoubtedly, there will be plenty of food 
the coming Summer, but the situation may be 
different next Winter, and again the next Sum- 
mer. Garden committees, therefore, will be wise 

to place special emphasis on the growing of veg- 
etables to can and to store. It behooves them, also, 
to provide classes and demonstrations in the course 
of the Summer to show how such work should be 
carried on. It is probable that there will be a shortage 
of tools after a time, and it may be necessary to ask that 
unused tools be contributed for the use of garden makers 
who are unsupplied. 

Garden committees are urged to encourage the planting 
of flowers and shrubs as well as vegetables, in some instances. 








In fact, it may be wise to grow ornamental plants to the exclu- 
sion of vegetables. In any event, it is desirable that the influence 
of beauty be kept in mind under all conditions, and that nothing 
be done to cause the destruction of ornamental plants now being 





cultivated. It is urged that the work of supplying flowers to 
camp hospitals be continued, and that wherever possible some- 
thing be done to improve the grounds at military camps through 
the planting of shrubs and flowers. 


THE 1942 ALL-AMERICA VEGETABLES 


HE ‘‘Food for Freedom’’ program 
for America is to prevent waste, 
make our plantings count. Home 
vegetable gardens are needed wherever they 
may be reasonably and economically 
grown. This, however, does not preclude 
the planting of flowers, roses, shrubs to 
keep our homes attractive. 

The responsibility of All-America selec- 
tions is to register all new varieties of seeds. 
Samples of proposed new varieties, before 
offered for distribution, are planted in trial 
grounds in the different climatic sections of 
the United States and southern Canada. 

The All-America Vegetable selections 
for 1942 introduction are not available in 
large quantities this very first year they are 
offered. But, all gardeners have an oppor- 
tunity to get some seeds of them, through 
their own favorite seedsmen. The follow- 
ing varieties have been found superior to 
others of their kinds or for their recom- 
mended purposes, and are the 1942 All- 
America Vegetable selections. 

The Winners 


Decatur Pole Bean wins the only silver 


medal award in two years. It is recom- 
mended for both home and commercial 
plantings, wherever pole snap beans grow, 
so will be a widely welcomed member of 
the pole varieties, the heaviest bearers of 
them all. Improving pole bean quality, 
Decatur produces long, practically round, 
nearly straight, stringless, meaty pods of 
fine quality. It vigorously grows to six or 
seven feet tall and starts its prolific bearing 
early in the season. It is resistant to bean 
rust and common bean mosaic. 

A bronze medal goes to Medal Refugee, 
a bush snap, good for shelled beans be- 
cause it is white and the first white-seeded 
Refugee bean. It is also resistant to com- 
mon bean mosaic. It is hard to beat for 
high yield, easy picking, ideal size and 
shape for whole green beans. The pods 
are round, smooth, stringless straight to 
slightly curved, and silvery green. It is 
recommended for home use and canning. 

A bronze medal was awarded to the 
hybrid sweet corn Lincoln, originated at 
the Connecticut Experiment Station. Lin- 
coln is a grand midseason variety, of uni- 











Number of 
Product Servings 

Asparagus > 
Broccoli 

+Cabbage 
Celery Choose 

tGreens > one 
Lettuce or other daily 

salad greens 
Peas 
String Beans 
Beets 
Carrots 
Corn 
Onions Choose 
Squash r one 
Kohl-rabi >} daily 
Parsnips 
Rutabagas 
Turnips J 
H = §Potatoes One and one- 
half daily 

Tomatoes Three times a 


week at least 


§$This will be very liberal in some cases. 








| able prices. 


*VEGETABLE BUDGET FOR ONE PERSON FOR A YEAR 


If no storage is provided, add to canned vegetables— 


Amount to Be for Winter Months 

Used Fresh Cann Stored 

2 Ibs. 3 pints 

2 Ibs. 

8 Ibs. 15 Ibs. 
2 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 

15 Ibs. 15 pints 

15 Ibs. 

1 peck 3 pints 

8 Ibs. 8 pints 
10 Ibs. 5 pints 10 Ibs. 
15 Ibs. 7 pints 20 Ibs. 

30 ears 4 pints 
12 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 
10 Ibs. 20 Ibs. 
10 Ibs. (total of last four) 25 Ibs. 
30 Ibs. 150 Ibs. 

25 Ibs. 30 pints 
Greens .. 8 pints Tomatoes.....12 pints Beets ........ 17 pints 
String Beans ... 5 pints Carrots SS le eee 12 pints 

RAE 3 pints 


*Multiply by number in family to obtain family budget. 
+Some of the cabbage may be made into sauerkraut. 
Greens include spinach, New Zealand spinach, Swiss chard, kale, beet tops, and wild greens. 


Estimate allows for four servings per pint of canned vegetables. 


The canning budget should also include at least 25 pints of canned fruit and not more 
than 10 pints of jam, jelly, and pickles for each member of the family. Sweet pickled 
peaches and pears may be counted as canned fruit. 


The fruit shou!d be of kinds that are home-grown, gathered wild, or bought at reason- 


Amount to Store or Can 








— 
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form tall growth, large eared and of deli- 
cious eating ‘quality. It has eight-inch, 
tapering ears, well filled to the tip, and of 
a bright golden color. Being ready to use 
in about 85 days from planting, it may 
displace previous hybrids of the well- 
known Whipple variety. 

Honorable mentions, which are strong 
recommendations in the All-Americas, go 
to six new vegetable varieties. They have 
definite superiorities and advantages and 
should be carefully considered according to 
their recommendations. 

There are two varieties of lettuce de- 
manding attention. Cosberg 600, raised by 
Dr. Ross C. Thompson, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, is a combination from Cos and 
Iceberg, similar to the original Cosberg 
except as much as 10 days earlier. Its chief 
value is earliness and sure heading qualities, 
even under adverse conditions, when stand- 
ard varieties fail to head. It has smaller 
heads than Hanson and Iceberg and with 
out their bronzing. For home and market 
use. 
New York PW55 is the name of the 
other, a very early New York type, of 
compact growth, medium size, with small 
core and showing remarkable resistance to 
tip-burn. The earliest crisp-leaved lettuce, 
it should have as wide adaptation as White 
Boston for Spring planting, both for home 
and market use. The uniform rounded 
heads are very solid and compared with 
Imperial 44, is a week earlier and the only 
variety producing as high a percentage of 
good heads. 

A novelty and a good one is Fordhook 
Zucchini squash. It is a long, streamlined 
Black Zucchini, on bushy plants and heavy 
bearing. Eating or market size is about 12 
inches long and two inches across, though 
it grows to double those measurements. 
Like other Summer squashes, it should be 
picked when small and tender while seeds 
are immature. The long, blackish dark 
green fruit is attractive and delicious, borne 
closely around the base of the plant, it is 
conservative of garden space. 

Topflight Bantam is a hybrid sweet corn 
from the corn belt. Like Lincoln, it is a 
tall vigorous grower, with uniform, per- 
fect yellow ears of 12 to 16 straight rows 
of deep grains on small cobs. It is a heavy 
yielding, big-eared, midseason corn of 
good quality. 

Another bean is a bush snap variety 
called Long Island Longpod. It is ex- 
tremely productive of long, slender, flat 
pods, a few days later than the earliest 
variety, Bountiful. It is disease resistant. 

Louisiana Green Velvet Okra is round 
and velvety to the touch, like White Vel- 
vet, instead of ridged or corrugated and 
spined. No gloves are needed to pick it. 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT POISON IVY? 


Here are the answers to questions which are heard frequently. 
Additional facts about poison ivy and various ways in which to 
kill it out and prevent its spread will be published in future issues 


What is poison ivy? 

The term poison ivy is loosely applied to several quite varia- 
ble native species of the genus Rhus, the sumacs. The most com- 
mon of these plants in eastern United States is R. radicans. 


Why are they called poison ivy? 

Because the sap from the crushed leaves, stems, roots, or even 
young fruits of any of these plants will, when brought in con- 
tact with human skin cause rhus dermatitis, commonly called 
ivy poisoning. The name ivy is derived from the often vine-like 
habit of most of these plants. 


Is poison oak another name for poison ivy? 


The name poison oak is usually applied to R. toxicodendron, 
a shrubby, low-growing, oak-leaved species which is found 
from New Jersey to Texas and the area to the southeast. The 
western poison oak is R. diversiloba of the Pacific coast. It is 
reported that in California there are more individuals of this 
variable plant than of any other shrub plant. 


How can I recognize poison ivy? 


In general, these producers of ivy poisoning have their leaves 
divided into three leaflets. As to shape, sheen and other more 
minute characters, the leaves may display a wide range of varia- 
tion. Furthermore, all of them follow their greenish flowers 
with white fruits. Any straggling woody 
plant having three leaflets and white fruits 
should be held under suspicion. 


Does poison ivy always appear as a climbing 
plant? 

While typical R. radicans is a vine 
climbing to great heights by means of 
aerial rootlets, it often appears in the form 
of a three-foot shrub, known to botanists 
as R. r. rydbergi. Plants of several inter- 
mediate habits are often seen. The same 
differences of stature and habit are dis- 
played by the western poison oak. 


Are poison ivy and the poison oaks the only 
sumacs which have leaves divided into threes? 

No, there are two other tri-foliate spe- 
cies both of which are harmless—R. aro- 
matica and R. trilobata. These latter both 
have yellow flowers followed by red fruits. 


Are poison ivy and the poison oaks the only 
sumacs poisonous to touch? 

No, the poison sumac, R. vernix, of 
eastern United States is also highly poison- 
ous. The poison sumac grows into a large 
shrub or small tree with pinnately com- 
pound leaves which take on a brilliant 
coloration in Autumn. Its fruits are white. 
The red-fruited shrubby sumacs are not 
poisonous. In fact their red fruits are often 
used to season food. 


How can I distinguish poison ivy from Vir- 
ginia creeper and Japanese creeper (Boston 
ivy)? 

The technical name of the Virginia 
creeper, Parthenocissus quinquefolia is 
enough to identify that plant. Its leaves 
are divided into fives. As for the Japanese 
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Poison sumac, Rhus vernix. 
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creeper, the leaves on its older stems are simple but three-lobed. 
On young shoots it does bear leaves displaying three distinct 
parts but wholly different in aspect from those of poison ivy. 
Then, too, the Japanese creeper bears bluish black fruits. 


Where does poison ivy grow? 


Poison ivy grows under all kinds of conditions. It is an 
aggressive plant which, in contrast to most other members of 
the native flora, persists—-even advances—in the face of the 
spread of human habitation. Within recent years it has become 
a real hazard to health and happiness in many of the closely 
built-up areas of the country. So great a pest has it become that 
its control or eradication has become a community problem in 
many places. 


Where can I find further information about the complex botanical 
details concerning poison ivy and poison oak? 

Professor M. L. Fernald has reported the results of a thor- 
ough-going study of the eastern species in the issue of Rhodora 
(Journal of the New England Botanical Club) for November 
1941, pages 589-599, 

Technical information about the western R. diversiloba can 
be found in Professor W. L. Jepson’s ‘‘A Flora of California’’, 
volume II, pages 445-447. Both this and the above reference 
may be obtained through most booksellers. 





Western poison oak, Rhus diversiloba. 





will be somewhat scarce in 1942, but 

supplies of most kinds are reasonably 
adequate, and there will be enough to go 
around if waste is avoided. Among the 
scarcities are beets, onions, carrots and 
spinach, and some shortages are becoming 
evident in beans, certain early pea varie- 
ties, Winter squash and some cucumber 
Varieties. 


Professor Paul Work of the New York 


I: IS likely that some vegetable seeds 








Testing Seeds. 


A, Plate containing moist sand and 
blotting paper. B. Seeds arranged on 
blotting paper which is kept moist. 


State College of Agriculture at Ithaca is 
quoted as follows: 

The seed supply during the coming months 
will be influenced by greater demands for com- 
mercial and home planting, by more demand 
for canning and by requirements for export, 
including lend-lease items. Yet the vegetable 
seed situation offers no occasion for excitement 
or panic. Seeds will not be a limiting factor in 
food production, as substitutions may be made 
for some varieties that are scarce. 

Prices of some seeds to commercial 


growers are much higher than last year. 
Beets and carrots have more than doubled 
in price; cucumbers, onions, head lettuce 
and Winter squash are up 30 to 45 per 
cent. Some others are up from 10 to 20 per 
cent. Cauliflower seeds are somewhat 
cheaper than a year ago because of heavy 
production in the United States. However, 
home gardeners are not likely to notice 
very marked changes in prices on the small 
quantities they buy, although there may 
be some increases. 

Gardeners should use seeds carefully and 
without waste. Seeds held over from last 
year should be tested for viability or ability 
to germinate. To guard against waste, ex- 
perts recommend careful preparation of the 
soil, special attention to the supplying of 
moisture, care as to the right depth of 
planting and to covering of seeds, and not 
sowing seeds too thickly. 


GOOD SEEDS NEEDED FOR 
VICTORY GARDENS 


Seed viability is affected to a large extent 
by age, but in varying degrees with differ- 
ent plants. Parsnip seeds, for example, 
germinate poorly after a single year. Many 
growers, on the other hand, choose cucum- 
ber seeds which are several years old, be- 
lieving that in that way they get larger 
crops. Tomato seeds will germinate well 
after several years. Lettuce seed may give 
a germination of 80 per cent in late Spring, 
whereas it will germinate only 60 per cent 
in early Winter. This is true, also, of pep- 
per seed. All these facts indicate that early 
Spring is the best time for testing seeds. 

Testing can be done early at home by 
the following method. Fill a deep plate 
with sand which has been thoroughly 
moistened. Then place square pieces of 
thick blotting paper over the sand, pushing 
it into the sand on the sides so that it will 
take up moisture. Moisten the blotting 
paper and place the seeds on it. 

It is best to count out 100 seeds of each 
kind, for then it becomes easy to figure the 
percentage of germination. The sand must 
be kept moist, and the plate with its con- 
tents covered with another plate. It is de- 
sirable to keep this simple testing appara- 
tus in a warm place with a minimum tem- 
perature of 70 degrees. The germination 
standard given in the table below should 
be taken as a minimum. Many seeds may 
be expected to germinate much better. 

There is a constant tendency on the part 
of amateurs to plant their seeds too thickly. 
This is a matter to be guarded against, 
particularly in a year like this one, when 
seeds are not too plentiful. The thick sow- 
ing of seeds which germinate readily means 
that much thinning will be required, which 
is wasteful, or that the crop will be limited 
because of the weak condition of the 
plants, due to overcrowding. 

It is obvious, however, that seeds which 
germinate poorly must be planted more 















Plants may be started early in the 
open ground by using portable glass 
protectors. 


thickly than those which germinate well. 
The better the germination, the thinner 
the sowing, within reason. 

Some expert gardeners use hot beds in 
order to obtain better plants, but the back 
yard gardener is not in a position to man- 
age hot beds, and should hesitate before 
experimenting with them. It is a common 
practice to start plants in the house, and 
this is necessary with long season plants 
like tomatoes and peppers which need to 
be planted very early. Most gardeners, 
however, will find it wise to buy started 
plants of such kinds. 

On the whole, the average gardener 
probably will make just as rapid progress 
by sowing his vegetable seeds in the open 
ground as by starting them indoors, pro- 
vided some form of protection is used 
while the weather remains cold. The device 
illustrated on this page, and others of a 
similar nature are little less than miniature 
frames, and make possible the starting of 
seeds much earlier than can be done with- 
out the use of such devices. 








Germination 
Kind of Seed Standard % 
rsd ak soo ages Pic 65 
Beans— 
Large-seeded Limas A At ea 70 
Small-seeded Limas 80 
Other varieties (not including Limas). 80 
Beets ...... ; 65 
Broccoli 73 
Brussels Sprouts 70 
Cabbage - ; : 75 
Carrot - 55 
Cauliflower . . 72 
Cetiee ........ . 
Celery es 55 
Chard—S wiss bee . 65 
Chicory / , 65 
Citron .... 65 
Collard are ee 
Cress—curled , re 
Cress—water ; 40 
Corn—sweet .... . 75 
Cucumber ... 80 
Dill . 60 
Egg Plant 60 
Endive 70 
Kale be 





Germination 

Kind of Seed Standard % 
Kohl-rabi are area Bo cite anes he 
Leek teres: 60 
Lettuce ae 80 
Melon—musk 80 
Melon—water 70 
Com... 50 
Onions .. 75 
Parsley 60 
Parsnip 60 
) ae 80 
Peppers 60 
Pumpkin 75 
Radish 80 
Rutabaga . 75 
Sage eae 60 
Salsify : 70 
Spinach (not including New Zealand) 60 
Ms, hake sys. 75 
Summer Savory .... 60 
Sweet Basil wer 50 
Sweet Fennel ’ 60 
Sweet Marjoram .. 65 
Thyme .. ..... 60 
Tomato ...... 80 
Turnip 80 
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Reports on Christmas Cactus 


EAR EDITOR — On Page 10 of 

your January 1 issue I read with 
interest your paragraph concerning the 
Christmas cactus. My plant is about 15 
years old, approximately six feet in cir- 
cumference and at this time is at the height 
of its bloom with over 100 blossoms. 

As soon as it ceases to bloom I take the 
plant to my bedroom where there is very 
little heat. At night it receives plenty of 
fresh air and the temperature goes down 
nearly to freezing. Last Winter I had it 
on a shelf near a window which was left 
open by mistake one cold night and part 
of the plant was killed but the rest made a 
gallant come-back. 

In May the plant is taken out-of-doors, 
put on the north side of the house and the 
pot set well into the ground in a shady 
place. The plant is left out all Summer and 
before frost it is returned to my cool bed- 
room. Here it stays until the first blossoms 
appear. Then it is brought into the living 
room which has a temperature of about 
70 degrees and it fairly bursts into bloom. 
However, I am certain that if it were kept 
in the cooler room, the blossoms would 
mature more slowly but would last longer, 
for the plant seems to lose much of its 
vigor after a few days in the warm room. 

As to watering, it is my experience that 
the less the better while it is in bloom and 
even while the plant is in my bedroom it 
receives very little attention. At times it 
becomes very dry and while outside during 
the Summer the rains and salt fog seem to 
look after it very well. Likewise, your re- 
marks about watering, drafty old houses 
and the dropping of the buds all seem to 
be borne out by my experience also. 

—Morgan H. Plummer. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Commends Ozark Witch Hazel 


EAR EDITOR — In the article on 

witch hazels in the January 1 issue 
of Horticulture the author mentions our 
Ozark species, Hamamelis vernalis, which 
is one of the few occasions I have seen this 
excellent shrub accorded any publicity. It 
is one of our most valuable shrubs in land- 
scape use, although we of its native locality 
have to send far away to buy good speci- 
mens, since our local nurseries ignore its 
existence. 

In the wild it has a thin, scraggly 
growth but under cultivation it is thick 
and substantial, turns a glorious color in 
the Fall and is most welcome for its very 
early blooms. Its most outstanding charac- 
teristic, however, is its ability to thrive 
and grow under extreme heat and drought. 
Although it grows on the river gravel bars 
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where it is often flooded, it seems merely to 
tolerate excess water rather than to demand 
it. Of course, those who are familiar with 
Ozark streams which disappear during the 
Summer are well aware of the desert char- 
acter of those same gravel bars during July 
and August. 

When the modern home of a local mer- 
chant was completed the architect included 
in the entrance design two concrete-boxed 
areas at the front door. These faced due 
west where the devastating heat of the sun 
made even the ordinary window-box an- 
nuals flinch. Yet this location demanded 
some strong accent plant. The use of H. 
vernalis was recommended and the choice 
has proved wise. After three years of Sum- 
mer sun and Winter freezing these shrubs 
are still healthy and vigorous. Their thick 
foliage in Summer, their excellent color in 
Fall, their early Spring bloom and their 
interesting shape all Winter have justified 
the expense of sending several hundred 
miles away for two matched specimens. 


—Ruth Layton. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Nosegays for Hospital Inmates 


EAR EDITOR—An idea which you 
may desire to pass on to other garden 
club members is one carried out as our 
Christmas project. Our members made 186 








Garden Books Most in 
Demand 


HE following is a list of the 

books which have been most in 
demand in the library of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Boston, during the 
past month. The books are arranged 
in the order of their popularity, as 
judged by the present waiting list. 


Plants in the Home, by F. K. Balthis. 
Macmillan. 

Designs for Outdoor Living, by M. O. 
Goldsmith. Stewart. 

Principles of Vegetable Gardening; re- 
vised edition, by L. H. Bailey. Mac- 
millan. 

The Agricultural Testament, by Sir A. 
Howard. Oxford University Press. 
Bio-dynamic Farming and Gardening; 
second edition revised, by E. Pfeiffer. 

Rudolf Steiner. 

The Embattled Male in the Garden, by 
D. Farnham. Scribner's. 

Your Garden in the City, by N. Gomez. 
Oxford University Press. 

Bible Plants for American Gardens, by 
E. A. King. Macmillan. 

Magic in Herbs, by L. de Sounin. 
M. Barrows. 

The Soils That Support Us, by C. E. 
Kellogg. Macmillan. 
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nosegays of evergreen, bittersweet and va- 
rious other bright colored berries and ma- 
terial (all plant material). These were 
made festive with bright colored ribbons 
and tinsel and placed on the Christmas 
morning breakfast trays for the inmates 
and patients at our county hospital. 
—NMrs. R. L. Ingersoll. 

Omaha, Neb. 


Uses Vines for Bedding Plants 


EAR EDITOR—I suggest the use of 

vines as bedding plants. They are of 
easy culture, require little cultivation, not 
much fertilizer and no support. They can 
be planted directly into the bed or grown 
in pots and transplanted. Either way fewer 
plants are required than if ordinary bed- 
ding plants are used. Of course, the use of 
vines in this manner should be confined to 
those sorts whose blossoms stand up. Also, 
vigorous growing vines should not be 
planted in small beds. 

These suggestions are prompted by the 
sight in my garden of a bed of Quamoclit 
(Mina) lobata or ‘‘flag of Spain’’ vines 
which flaunted their yellow and red spikes 
in a brilliant display in the late Autumn. 

—J. G. Hootman. 
Sierra Madre, Cal. 


Discusses Dr. Stalker’s Notes 


EAR EDITOR—In the last number 

(January 15) Dr. Stalker advises 
peat moss as a mulch for clematis. I have 
sometimes had my clematis vines suddenly 
die over night for no especial reason—and 
the late Mr. Spingarn once said to me, 
“Well, clematis just do that, mine do too.”’ 
But a year or two ago, at the Philadelphia 
flower show, Bobbink & Atkins had a fine 
exhibit of clematis, and I spoke to the man 
caring for them. I asked him if he ever had 
this trouble. He said, ““The stem will rot, 
and the trick is, to keep sand close to it, 
never anything that can rot the stem.” | 
thought I would tell you this as peat moss 
or manure might not work well unless 
carefully placed. I keep peat moss in the 
soil, but am careful not to let it touch the 
stem of the vine—-since this warning. 


—Arthur Blessing. 
Boston, Mass. 


EAR EDITOR: Do my eyes deceive 
me? Those “‘peperomia’’ leaves on 
the cover of Horticulture for January 15 
look a bit like those of maranta to me. 
—Frank J. McGregor. 
Newburyport, Mass. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. McGregor’s eyes 
do not deceive him. The editors admit the 
error with chagrin. 














HE note about paulonias in a recent 

issue of Horticulture reminds me of the 
beautiful specimens I saw in Virginia last 
Spring. Apparently, I hit the season just 
right, for every little way along the road I 
saw one standing there in full bloom look- 
ing like a Christmas tree all dressed up in 
lavender-purple. I was particularly inter- 
ested, because in many of our northern 
states these catalpa-like Asiatic trees are not 
fully hardy and are killed back to the 
ground every Winter. I understand they 
are propagated readily from seeds and root 
cuttings and, even if they do drop some 
litter, they certainly present a striking ap- 
pearance from a distance and a few more 
of them planted along the roadsides would 
do no harm. 


EOPLE often ask me what place hor- 

ticultural crops hold in the national 
economic picture and until recently I was 
unable to answer this question specifically. 
Now, however, I have some figures which 
came to me from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture regarding the value of 
horticultural crops produced each year. 
They are as follows: 





Fruits $421,000,000 
Vegetables 256,000,000 
Potatoes 250,000,000 
Ornamentals 209,000,000 
Nuts 20,000,000 





$1,156,000,000 
In other words, the total annual value 
of horticultural crops, not counting most 
of the so-called purely agricultural crops, 
equals one billion, one-hundred-fifty-six 
million dollars. 
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WAS very much interested recently to 

learn about the ‘‘palm leaf raincoats’ 
worn by the Indians in certain parts of 
Mexico. It seems that the leaves are woven 
into a sort of a shingle-like arrangement 
that makes the coats completely water- 
proof. ‘‘In action’’ these coats remind one 
somewhat of a porcupine or a piece of 
thatched roof walking along. Yet, I under- 
stand that they are durable and have been 
woven by these Indians for hundreds of 
years. 


FOUND the best way to prepare myself 

for a visit to Block Island in October 
was to call on Mr. M. W. Abbey, the 
county agricultural agent in Newport, 
R. I., for Block Island is one of the three 
islands included in his ‘“‘bailiwick.’’ He 
knows Block Island as intimately as he 
does the gingko trees and the beautiful 
beeches of Newport and the two thousand 
acres of Katahdin and Chippewa potatoes 
in his county. He has been on the job only 
a little more than a year, taking the place 
of Sumner Hollis. 

Mr. Abbey told me that he had been 
conducting experiments on Block Island 
last Summer to protect the green corn 
against blackbirds. The island is practi- 
cally treeless, mostly downs and moors 
with 300 smail ponds scattered over it. In 
the bushes and swales around the ponds 
the blackbirds pass the Summer waiting 
for the green corn to get into the milk 
stage so that they may devour it before the 
Summer tourists have a chance at it. So 
far, the birds have succeeded, because they 
cannot be poisoned. They are protected 





Cottage gardens are being shown in the main conservatory at the 
New York Botanical Garden, being changed from time to time. 
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by treaties between Canada, Mexico and 
the United States. 

The only resource against them is a car- 
bide gas device which explodes automati- 
cally as does a gun every four or five min- 
utes and frightens the birds. I found neither 
farmers nor tourists on the island knew 
much about the device but government ex- 
perts have great hopes of its being able to 
save the island's corn. 

My deepest impressions of Block Island, 
however, were: More stone walls than 
New Hampshire, a purely colonial Ameri- 
can population, slave descendants, two or 
three windswept orchards that should, as 
some in Brittany are, be surrounded by 
high walls in order to bear fruit and the 
feeling that sheep might be the financial 
redemption of the island. I should also ad- 
vise building every house with a patio and 
fig trees in the patios. I found a fruit store 
in Newport that sells fresh figs that are 
Summer-grown on Newport Island but 
the sales girl knew not where. I rather 
imagine that Newport Island is the north- 
ern limit of the fig and even there it must 
need Winter protection. 


UNDERSTAND that the production 

of flower seed crops on the West coast 
is being watched closely, as other sources 
are being cut off. Difficulties in the Cali- 
fornia growing areas are currently being 
increased by rains, which are said to be 
causing serious delay in the work of thresh- 
ing plants grown for seed production. 

A well informed seedsman names the 
following items as being in especially short 
supply according to current estimates: 
Bellis perennis, carnation, Gypsophila ele- 
gans, clarkia, gomphrena, nasturtium of 
the Gleam and some other types, salvia, 
larkspur, some petunia varieties, pansy, 
vinca, Verbena canadensis compacta, myo- 
sotis, portulaca, calendula, delphinium, 
sweet william, four o'clock, phlox, Pri- 
mula veris and torenia. 


AM much interested in the unusual plan 

which has been adopted at the New 
York Botanical Garden to demonstrate 
cottage gardens. The main conservatory is 
being used for the purpose, and the gar- 
dens are being changed from time to time 
in order that new effects may be obtained. 

I think that this is the first time an 
architectural background of this kind has 
been used for the display of flowering 
plants in a public conservatory. As will be 
seen in the accompanying illustration, these 
gardens are much like those set up at some 
of the Spring flower shows, but the fact 
that they are in a conservatory makes their 
maintenance possible over a much longer 
period than the life of a flower show. 
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THE NEW “‘STANDARDIZED PLANT NAMES” — 


Kelsey and William A. Dayton, edi- 

tors of the new “Standardized Plant 
Names,” expect that the book will be criti- 
cised. They realized from the beginning 
that they could not invent entirely new 
common names for well-known plants 
without playing into the hands of critical 
reviewers. Yet they were willing to accept 
criticism if they could achieve any degree 
of success in a crusade to establish one 
common name, and one only, for such 
plants as now have a dozen different names 
in as many different sections. 

It was understood, of course, that there 
would be some vigorous protests against 
wedding the separate words of common 
names to produce, let us say, belladonna- 
lily, garlandflower and garlicmustard. In 
justification of this practice, the editors 
merely point to such well-known names as 
pineapple, strawberry and monkshood al- 
ready in everyday use. 

It was admitted that abundant contro- 
versy would be aroused in genetic circles 
by the audacious introduction of a brand 
new word coined for the occasion—the 
word spelled ‘‘polybrid,’’ and explained in 
the glossary as a ‘“‘group name for hybrids 
from classes between two particular spe- 
cies, Varieties or genera’. Yet, while the 
geneticists are pondering over this new 
name and its implications, its use may help 
to do away with the confusion which re- 
sults from giving the same name to plants 
which differ widely in their major char- 
acteristics, although appearing from iden- 
tical crosses. 

Having now disposed of the items which 
are most likely to arouse discussion and 
excite the critics, we come to a general 
consideration of this revolutionary book. 
We find that it represents many years of 
painstaking work on the part of men 
whose scientific and horticultural knowl- 
edge made them peculiarly well qualified 
to produce what is, in fact, the most com- 
prehensive book of this kind ever pub- 
lished. 

The editors claim for the new “‘Stand- 
ardized Plant Names’’ the following fea- 
tures: 

The accepted pronunciation of all plant 
names. (It will become the last word in 
settling perplexing questions of pronun- 
ciation. ) 

Listing of approved scientific names. 
(The use of capitals, small capitals and 
blackface letters identifies generic, specific 
and synonomic names. ) 

Listing improved standard common 
names. (Here, as indicated above, are many 
common names which have not hitherto 
appeared in print. ) 

Variety names of important plant 
groups. (There is no other book which 


ik is no doubt that Harland P. 
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Startling, original and thought-provoking 
ideas make this a really notable book 


contains so many variety names of so 
many different plants. There are one or 
two weaknesses here, as in the absence of 
a list of variety names in the orchid sec- 
tion, and a somewhat substantial number 
in the camellia and apple sections. ) 

Special plant lists. (There are 62 of 
these lists and they will prove indispensa- 
ble to nurserymen, seedsmen, florists, edi- 
tors, librarians and scientists. ) 

Important reference lists. (Much time 
and thought have been given to the com- 
pilation of special lists, which include 
poisonous plants, drug plants, fruit and 
nut trees, plants of economic use, and lists 
of state flowers and trees. ) 

The very exhaustive list of drug plants 
is of special value at the moment, when 
the production of medicinal drugs is being 
given unusual attention in this country. 
Equally important is the list of fruit and 
edible nut names. In this section are the 
names of the originators and introducers 
of the varieties as well as the variety names 
themselves. It is a real surprise to find the 
list of avocados or alligator pears exceed- 
ing that of the apples, eight full columns 
being given to this group. 

There is a list of plants patented to 
July 1, 1941, with the names of the in- 
ventors and the dates on which the patents 
were granted. This list will be found ex- 
tremely useful in verifying claims as to 
plant patents. 

Rather unexpectedly one finds a remark- 
able section devoted to lumber trade names, 
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wherein an attempt is made to dispel some 
of the confusion now prevalent because of 
name duplications. This confusion is read- 
ily understood when attention is called to 
the fact that “‘satinwood” is applied to 
wood from species belonging to at least 
10 genera of six different families. The 
word iron-wood is applied to trees of at 
least 35 different genera belonging to 20 
botanical families. Here is probably the 
first attempt ever made to correlate closely 
a list of important lumber names with 
standardized plant names, both scientific 
and common. The results are incomplete 
and imperfect, to be sure, but an important 
beginning has been made. 

The new “Standardized Plant Names’”’ 
has accepted the now common practice 
of simplifying botanical terminology by 
using only a single ‘‘:’’ in specific names, 
as for example “‘wilsoni’’, and in printing 
all specific names without capitals, even 
though they be derived from proper 
names. Doubtless this practice will soon be 
followed by all non-technical magazines. 

In its acceptance of generic and specific 
names, “Standardized Plant Names’ is 
now in substantial agreement with such 
authorities as Bailey and Rehder. It is to 
be hoped that all copies of the 1923 edition 
will be discarded in order to have general 
agreement, especially in non-technical cir- 
cles. There now is little reason for obsolete 
name usage by garden writers, catalogue 
makers or the labelers of garden plants. 
The editors have worked toward the gen- 
eral use of simple, one-word, English 
names for plants of garden origin, and it 
is to be hoped that all nurserymen and 
hybridizers will adopt this policy. 

The glossary, which has been men- 
tioned above, is unique and informative. 
In its explanation of clons, cultigens, 
forms, mutations, species, sports, strains, 
types and varieties, it deals clearly with 
many problems, although not always in 
agreement with other authorities. 

All in all, the book is a remarkable piece 
of work, and ope which all persons who 
handle plants or plant products, either 
ornamental or economic, can hardly afford 
to be without. Whatever criticism it may 
evoke, will help call attention to its gen- 
eral usefulness and value. It will remain 
the standard work in this field until, in due 
time, someone is found who is willing and 
able to prepare and publish its successor. 

This review should not be closed with- 
out paying tribute to the very excellent 
way in which the book has been printed 
and bound. It is a credit to all who had a 
part in its production. 


“Standardized Plant Names,” published by 
the J. Horace McFarland Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Price $10.50. 















SMALL FRUITS IN HOME GARDENS — 


There is a place for them even in war- 
time—Approved methods of cultivation 


OME-grown fruits may well have 
H a place in Victory gardens. This is 

particularly true in the matter of 
small fruits, which may readily be grown 
in backyard gardens of even limited pro- 
portions. Of course, it is not possible to 
obtain immediate results, but strawberry 
plants put into the ground this year will 
yield next Summer, when they may be 
needed. Strawberry plants set out in April 
should yield many quarts of fruit in June 
of the following year. 

Raspberries and grapes will not give as 
quick returns as strawberries, but there is 
good reason for having a few of these 
fruits, especially grapes, in the home gar- 
den. Home garden makers who have rasp- 
berries, grapes and blackberries, or currants 
and gooseberries, already started will be 
wise to give them special attention in order 
to increase their yield the coming season. 

The pruning of grapevines is especially 
important, the fact being kept in mind that 
the fruit is borne on new wood, and that 
most of the last year’s growth should be 
cut away during the Winter months before 
there is danger of bleeding, although bleed- 
ing is not so harmful as is sometimes 
supposed. The accompanying illustration, 











a. A strawberry plant set too deep. 

b. Set at just the right depth. 

ec. Planting which is too high. 

d. The point at which the roots should 
be pruned. 


from a bulletin of the Mississippi Exten- 
sion Service, indicates the proper pruning 
of grapevines, according to the plan com- 
monly recommended for home gardens. 
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Upper—A grapevine as it appears at this time of year before being pruned. 


Lower—The same vine after it has been properly pruned and trained to a 
two-wire trellis. 
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Varieties of small fruits to be grown in 
home gardens will differ according to local- 
ity. This is especially true in the matter of 
strawberries, as some kinds which give 
remarkably good yields in certain sections 
may prove very unsatisfactory in other sec- 
tions. It is highly desirable to consult one’s 
county agent or state college, or a success- 
ful local gardener before selecting varieties. 

Plants which arrive before they are 
needed should be heeled in as illustrated by 
one of the accompanying pictures from a 
bulletin of the Minnesota Extension Serv- 
ice. Another illustration on this page shows 
the depth at which strawberry plants 
should be set. A little top pruning is needed 
if the plants are dormant or nearly so, but 
if several new leaves have appeared, all 
but two should be removed. Strawberries 
should be set out as early as possible. 

Red raspberries should be planted in a 
five-inch furrow, and cut back to one foot 
above the ground. Green sucker plants 
coming up around plants already estab- 
lished can be moved when four to six 
inches high. The canes of black raspberries 
should be cut off at the crowns of the 
plants and set in a five-inch furrow with 
two inches of soil over them, more soil 
being added as the plants grow. After 
grapes have been planted they should be 
cut back to two buds. Currants and goose- 
berries should be planted in a five-inch 
furrow, and cut back one-half. 





can 
be set quickly and easily with spades 
by using the method illustrated here. 


‘ 





Plants which are received by mail or 
express but which are not to be set 
out immediately should be heeled in. 
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HERE COME THE 1942 SPRING FLOWER SHOWS 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
March | to 8 


HE world-famed Taj Mahal of India will be the theme of 

the 1942 Houston Flower Show, which will be held in the 
Sam Houston Coliseum. This year the gardens and cut flower 
exhibits will be set up under an entirely new arrangement. All 
such exhibits will be purchased outright by the show manage- 
ment and will not compete for prizes. Each exhibit in these two 
major groups will be arranged for dramatic effect by some artist 
or florist appointed by the flower show committee. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
March 14 to 22 


HE Greater St. Louis Flower and Garden Show will be held 

as usual in the Arena. There will be five acres of exhibits and 
a white ranch house will be featured. There will be a rose garden, 
azalea terrace, Spring bulb garden, rock garden, shrubbery bor- 
ders and a vegetable garden. The garden club projects will in- 
clude treatments of garage walls, ashpit beautification, green- 
house exhibits, defense gardens, bird feeding, arrangement classes 
and a gardener’s hobby lane. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
March 15 to 22 


HE National Flower and Garden Show, which was first held 

in Chicago in 1908, will return to that city. This exhibi- 
tion, held in the International Amphitheatre, will depict the 
“American Way of Gardening’’. One of the features will be a 
model garden suburb built on the scale of one-fourth inch to 
the foot; 100 participants will take part in this project alone. 
In the main arena, the feature will be Crescendo Falls, with a 
drop of 50 feet, while around it will be numerous displays in- 
cluding tulip and rose gardens. A touch of the Old World will 
be brought in with a formal garden in the Czech manner. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
March 15 to 22 


WING to the great amount of interest aroused in this city 

by the National Flower and Garden Show last year, the 
first annual Pacific Northwest Spring Flower and Garden Show 
will be held in the Civic Auditorium this Spring. The central 
feature will be a replica of Washington’s home at Mount 
Vernon. Other features will include a typical Northwest rhodo- 
dendron garden and an early American herb garden by the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy of the University of Washington. There will 
also be large commercial and amateur sections. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
March 16 to 21 


HE twenty-ninth annual International 

Flower Show sponsored by the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York and the New York 
Florists’ Club will place its stress upon ‘“These 
United States.’’ Throughout, will be gardens 
and other exhibits typical of all the different 
parts of the country—North, South, South- 
west, Pacific Coast, Mid-West and the Great 
Lakes states. There will be utility gardens and 
herb gardens. The exhibition will seek to show 
the public how garden spaces can be used to 
best advantage. As usual, the large gardens 
will occupy the main floor of Madison Square 
Garden. 
















BOSTON, MASS. 
March 16 to 21 


HE New England Spring Flower Show this year will be a 

“Victory Show”’ with a huge floral V dominating ‘Victory 
Hall’’. The principal feature of the show will be ‘““The Great 
Smokies Brought to Boston’’, a massive mountainside covered 
with rhododendrons and wild flowers. A large lily garden con- 
taining over 100 kinds will occupy the other end of the main 
hall. There will be naturalistic gardens, and a series of striking 
small gardens set up by the garden clubs, as well as a co-operative 
orchid exhibit staged by the American Orchid Society. One hall 
will be given over largely to vegetable gardens. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
March 16 to 21 


HE Philadelphia Flower Show this year will feature an un- 

usual tropical setting. Palms and all sorts of exotic tropical 
vegetation will abound, creating a dense jungle. There will be 
a large pool, orchids hanging from the trees, banana plants, 
anthuriums, ferns and a host of other vegetation. There will be 
live alligators, enormous snakes, rare flamingoes and graceful 
white herons to add “‘color’’ to the scene. Other parts of the 
Commercial Museum will be given over to large and small gar- 
dens, educational exhibits and various commercial displays. 
Defense gardens will be featured by the garden clubs. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
March 21 to 29 


HE Michigan Flower and Garden Exhibition, sponsored by 

the Michigan Horticultural Society, will be held in Conven- 
tion Hall as usual. One entire hall, named ‘‘Victory Hall’’, 
sponsored by Mrs. Henry Ford, will be devoted to the part gar- 
dening will play in the coming victory program. It will feature 
a modern home on a full-size lot completely landscaped. A model 
vegetable garden will be included, while inside will be a demon- 
stration of the canning and preservation of horticultural prod- 
ucts, as well as nutrition. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
April 28 to May 3 


WING to defense activities the location of the California 

Spring Garden Show has been changed from the Armory 
to Lakeside Park, where the show will be held under enormous 
tents. The theme of the show will be “Pan American Gardens” 
and the principal feature will be a 250-foot lagoon filled with 
flower boats and lined with tall poplars as is found in Mexico. 
Floral exhibits will line the banks. There will also be units 
representing the various Pan American countries. Victory gar- 
dens will be featured. Brightly costumed singers will stroll 
through the show and appropriate Music will be played. 


LISLE, ILL. 
May 14 to 17 


NSTEAD of being held at Navy Pier as 

usual, the sixteenth annual Chicago Flower 
Show, sponsored by the Garden Club of 
Illinois, will be held at Thornhill Farm, the 
estate of the late Joy Morton in Lisle. It, also, 
will be an outdoor show and will place its 
emphasis upon suggestions that may be readily 
copied by the average home owner. There will 
be 38 individual gardens which will include 
restful gardens, gardens of American-grown 
bulbs, outdoor living rooms, bird gardens and 
gardens for children. 











ARDEN makers having koda- 

A chrome slides which they 
would like to exchange for 
garden or flower slides made by 
other garden makers are invited 
to use this column. State in not 
more than thirty words what you 
have and what you want. No 
charge is made for this service. 


Wish to exchange wild flower transparen- 
cies. Have many of ladyslippers and other 
native plants. Address JAB-38, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Have many slides of alpines as well as other 
plants to trade for garden flowers, roses, trees 
or shrubs. Address DEB-31, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I have none to exchange yet but would like 
to buy some kodachromes of Spring bulbs. 
Write what you have and how much you ask. 
Address JAB-39, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 





Am looking for kodachrome slides featur- 
ing colonial architecture in garden settings. 
I have colored slides in wide variety. Slides 
will be used only in New England. Address 
JA-37, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Can supply kodachromes in a wide variety 
of subjects, including flowers, shrubs, trees, 
birds and marine life for lecturers. Address 
JAB-40, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Would like to exchange slides of herb gar- 
dens or of individual herb plants. Address 
FE-41, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: To buy slides of perennials, ever- 
greens, shrubs and landscape views suitable 
for use in lectures in Minnesota. Address 
DEB-34, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Does any one want flower arrangement 
slides? Will trade some for other flower ar- 
rangements or Southern gardens. Address 
DE-25, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Want slides of southern or southwestern 
wild flowers (date and approximate location, 
if possible). Have many eastern and north- 
eastern ones to exchange. Address NOB-15, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Wish to exchange kodachrome slides with 
someone on West Coast. Want gardens or 
plants. Offer pictures taken in East. Address 
OCB.-4, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Has anyone else house plant slides to ex- 
change? I have some shasta daisy and del- 
phinium duplicates to spare. Address JA-36, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I have kodachromes of alpine plants taken 
in Colorado, fields of flowers, gardens and 
perennials. Am willing to exchange for well- 
designed gardens, shrubs or perennials. Ad- 
dress DEB-30, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 





Desire slides showing natural beauty of 
other parts of the country. Have many taken 
in and areund Missouri, especially roses. 
=— NO-14, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 

ass. 





I have a few scenic views taken in New Eng- 
land which I should like to exchange for 
other scenic views or gardens. Address OCB-2., 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


1942 Gladiolus Society Officers 


HE New England Gladiolus Society 
has announced its list of officers as 
follows: 

President, James H. Odell, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass.; vice-presidents, Howard T. 
Munson, Warehouse Point; Conn.; Alfred 
M. Butler, West Roxbury, Mass., and 
Hermann G. Patt, Granville, Mass.; secre- 
tary, Albin K. Parker, Norwood, Mass.; 
treasurer, Albion R. Davis, Wellesley, 
Mass. Trustees for the 1944 term, J. 
Foster Cass, Hyde Park, Mass.; Donald 
B. Walden, Needham, Mass.; Lester G. 
Bruggemann, Hingham, Mass.; Charles A. 
Everett, Chelmsford, Mass. 

Each year this society honors persons 
who have made outstanding contributions 
to the progress of the gladiolus. Recent re- 
cipients are as follows: 

Gold medal to J. D. Long, Boulder, 
Colo., for continued efforts and loyal sup- 
port of the gladiolus and the society for 
many years. 

Bronze medal to Professor Chester F. 
Kuhn, Detroit, Mich., for his studies and 
work in connection with the classification 
of the gladiolus. 

Bronze medal to Mark E. Hogan, 
Nashua, N. H., for developing a system 
for color, type and size classification. 


How to Control Corn Borers 


ROWERS of corn will find consider- 

able of interest in Circular 147, issued 
by the Connecticut Agricultural Station 
at New Haven. It describes experiments 
showing that the treatment of early sweet 
corn on a commercial basis is both practi- 
cal and profitable in the control of the corn 
borer. According to this circular, one acre 
of corn planted April 12 and dusted with 
dual-fixed nicotine dust four times in June 
produced 11,850 saleable ears. An un- 
dusted acre in the same field yielded only 
2800 borer-free ears. 

The injury to the ears is caused by the 
larva or worm of the European corn borer 
and spray or dust controls must be timed 
to catch the pest before it bores into the 
husk. The treatment kills the larva soon 
after it hatches and begins to feed in the 
growing whorl or the ear shoot. 

There is little choice between sprays and 
dusts for the control of this borer. Dual- 
fixed nicotine dust has been the most effec- 
tive dust material used in the experiments. 
However, derris, cubé or timbo (4 per cent 
rotenone content) in sprays were also 
found to provide satisfactory control, the 
cost also being somewhat less. In dry years 
sprays are somewhat better than dusts and 
in wet years the reverse is true. 

Regarding what corn can be treated 
profitably, the circular states: 

The first early sweet corn, maturing in nor- 
mal seasons before August 1, has been treated 


profitably in several parts of the state. Asa rule, 
corn picked during August is reasonably free 
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from corn borers and, even if it is lightly in- 
fested, it is less expensive to sort out the few 
infested ears than to dust or spray. September 
corn is usually heavily infested but the price is 
sometimes too low to justify the use of sprays 
or dusts. If late corn is to be treated, the same 
methods as previously described may be used, 
with the dates of application about August 5, 
12, 19 and 26. 


Spring Course on Long Island 


HE fifth annual Spring Garden Course 

will be held each Monday or Tuesday 
from March 9 or 10 until May 11 or 12 
at the Scudder Greenhouse, Glen Cove, 
L. I., N. Y. The hours will be from 9:30 
a.m. to 12:30 p.m. There will be both in- 
troductory and advanced work in seed sow- 
ing, transplanting, fertilizing, pests and 
propagation by cuttings. Special attention 
will be given to the planning and care of 
vegetable gardens. The students will be 
allowed to take their plants home. Reserva- 
tions should be made through Miss Saidie 
E. Scudder, St. Andrews Lane, Glen Cove. 


Syracuse Men's Club Active 


T IS announced that Harry Little, 

Camillus, N. Y., was awarded the 1941 
Master Gardener Award of the Men’s Gar- 
den Club of Syracuse at the fourth annual 
meeting of the club held January 15. This 
award is given annually to a man for an 
outstanding contribution to horticulture. 
Mr. Little is ranked among the leading 
peony growers and exhibitors. He was pre- 
sented with an engraved trowel by Harvey 
D. Sanderson. 

Lynn (Dutch) Wycoff, former Syra- 
cuse University football star, was installed 
as president of the club, succeeding Paul 
Wells who retired from office after two 
years as president. During Mr. Well’s 
tenure of office the Syracuse club enter- 
tained the national convention of the 
Men’s Garden Clubs of America, pur- 
chased the Burlingham Memorial Gardens 
and was honored by the election of Louis 
E. Tarr of Syracuse as national president 
of Men’s Garden Clubs of America. 

The other officers installed at the dinner 
are: Vice-president, Carleton L. Hommell; 
secretary, Frank Leech; treasurer, George 
Ritzler. The highlight of the evening was 
an illustrated talk on the pigmentation of 
flowers by Professor A. H. MacAndrews 
and the annual showing of movies. 


The Economical Uses of Dusts 
‘““T) ECAUSE 80 per cent of all dusting 


for insect and disease control in 
Connecticut is done on dry plants, grow- 
ers lose the value of about one-quarter of 
their dust materials,” according to Neely 
Turner and J. W. Heuberger of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station. 
By dusting at the right time and in the 
proper fashion, Connecticut gardeners can 
help conserve the country’s dwindling 
supply of insecticides and fungicides. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Mercedes Gallart Rose 


HILE a great many new roses are 

introduced with a flourish, it fre- 
quently happens that they are so poorly 
suited to the average garden that their 
names quickly disappear from the cata- 
jogues. Now and then a good variety slips 
into the catalogues in an unobtrusive 
fashion and gladdens the garden of its for- 
tunate purchaser. Such a rose, in my ex- 
perience, is Mercedes Gallart, a production 
of M. Munné of Spain. It is classed as a 
dimbing hybrid tea and is said to be a cross 
between Souvenir de Claudius Denoyl and 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. 

As it grows at my place this rose pro- 
duces stiff canes up to 15 feet in length. 
The new growth starts from the ground, 
gldom from old wood. The unusually 
large leaves are bright green when mature 
but are frequently reddish-bronze while 
young. It blooms early, a few days before 
Climbing American Beauty, and covers it- 
elf with large fragrant pink flowers many 
of which are on 18-inch stems. 

Just about the time the blooms on the 
old canes are finished the new canes pro- 
duce buds which quickly open so that the 
blooming season is doubled. There are, 
however, no Fall blooms. 

This blooming on new wood is very 
desirable, since it permits the plant to pro- 
duce blossoms even if the old canes are 
killed by the Winter. Yet, during the five 
years it has been growing here it has only 
suffered winterkilling at those times when 
Dr. W. Van Fleet was killed back. 

I find this rose free from mildew and 
black spot, even though it grows near 
Corali which is never free from mildew 
and Goldenes Traum which is a “‘breeder”’ 

B of black spot. 

Experts of the American Rose Society 
have condemned the color but my experi- 
ence does not agree with theirs. Perhaps, 
some peculiarity of my soil prevents the 
occurrence of the “‘sour’’ pink color de- 
plored in the rose annuals. 





—A,. O. Snoddy. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















First offering! Semi-double, nge 
blooms bring your garden rich coloring... 
make wonderful bouquets! Extra rows of petals add 
to the butterfly-like beauty of this new flower. Blooms 
10-14 days earlier than other cosmos, continuous 
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A display of Sutton’s Flowers at 
Blenheim Palace, built for the famous 
Duke of Marlborough, and birth-place 
of the equally famous Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill. 

















u who prefer SUTTONS SEEDS 


The World’s most famous Seed 
House is continuing to supply 
the high quality seeds so long 
associated with their name. 
They are obtainable from :-— 


Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohie 
(Chief Agents) 
R. H. Macy & Co, Ine., 
34th Street & Broadway, N.Y. 


For the convenience of those who formerly sent direct to 
Reading for their requirements, but who hesitate te do se under 
present conditions, we are supplying full up-to-date stocks to our 
Resident Representative, Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. D.5, P.O. 
Box 646, Glen Head, L. I., N. Y. He also carries Sutton’s Amateur's 
Guide for 1942, an informative, illustrated catalogue, 35¢. post paid. 


BRITAINS BEST 




























Rich’s 
1942 Catalogue 
Our new 1942 cat- 
alog describes and 
illustrates many 
different types of 
Begonias. A copy 
will be mailed on 
request. Ask for 
catalog No. 7. 











Iuberous-Rooted BEGONIAS 


Imported from England 


For the first time I am offering a 
collection of the noted Blackmore & 
Langdon Tuberous-rooted Begonias. 
Such tubers, selected from plants grown 
in English fields, have never before been 
presented to American gardeners. 
Choice select tubers 
$15 and $20 dozen 


Other good varieties 
$7.50 and $10 dozen 


Superb named varieties 
$3 to $5 per tuber 


All Tubers sent postpaid, with planting instructions. 


HOWARD R.RICH «+ ATLANTIC: MAINE 


American-grown Tubers 


In addition to the Blackmore & Langdon 
stock, I offer American-grown tubers 
produced in my own gardens. Blooms 
are 5 to 8 inches across and the colors 
include crimson, yellow, salmon, apricot, 
pink, orange, rose, scarlet, and white. 


Large Tubers $3 dozen 
Extra large Tubers $5 dozen 
Extra Select Tubers $7.50 dozen 


Rich’s Exhibition Tubers 
$10 dozen 








THREE 
SPRINGS 


Our Catalogue for 1942 


Freely illustrated in color, lists half- 
a-hundred of the finest Hardy and 
Tender Waterlilies. It also presents 
Lotus, aquatic plants, and fancy fish 
for pools and aquariums. Write to- 
day for a copy. 





TO THOSE WHO DO NOT KNOW 


WATERLILIES 


a AND ALSO TO THOSE WHO DO KNOW THEM 
= We Offer This Collection of Hardy Waterlilies 





Marliac chromatella. Yellow. These four 


Marliac White. Clear. Choice Lilies 
Helen Fowler. Pink. ° 


Order the collection today —we ship at 
proper planting time. 


THREE SPRINGS FISHERIES 
1622 No. Main Road, Lilypons, Maryland 


41l No. 7th St., Suite 713/333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Dept. 1622, St. Louis, Mo.|Dept. 1622, Chicago, Ill. 











When writing advertisers, please mention HORTICULTURE 
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> Protect your early seed sowing outdoors—make 
your Defense Garden grow more! Bring on vegeta- 
bles weeks earlier, when they are scarce at the 
market. For safe, simple and economical protection 
cover your seeds with 


COBB 
MINIATURE 
GREENHOUSES 


® Grow bigger blooms from Spring bulbs and 
perennials, too—weeks earlier! 

> Patent, rust-proof wires and glass are quickly 
assembled. The strong, sturdy sections are easily 
portable. Simply place them where wanted — no 
staking or other anchoring is necessary. 


Automatic Ventilation and Watering 
Nothing need be manipulated for ventilating. Rain- 
or hose-water runs right down the sides, straight to 
the roots where it is needed. 

The most popular pattern — the Tent — is shown. 
Only $11 buys a full set of 23 units to cover 27 feet 
of row. Complete with glass and rust-proof wires, 
and glass to close the ends of the rows. Full erec- 
tion instructions and simple, patented construction 
help you put yours together easily. 
Other sizes and smaller sets are available. Without 
obligation, send now for illustrated folder and full 
price list—sow seeds a month earlier. 
S. COBB, Dep’t 4H, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Or see your nearest dealer: 
Max Schling, 618 Madison Ave., New York City 
Little Tree Farms, Framingham Centre, Mass. 
Beckert Seed & Bulb Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Stumpp & Walter Co., at all 6 stores 














PLANT 
SENSATION OF 1942 





The Southland’s beloved plant now hardy to 
Northern Massachusetts! New growth each year 
of thick glossy-green foliage entirely blanketed 
from July to frost with breathtaking flowers of 
fluffy soft-pink. Exquisite in bed or border. 


Guaranteed by replacement or refund 
$1.00 each—-3 for $2.50 postpaid 


*“SENORITA” 


New Hardy Fuchsia 


More glorious than 
“Scarlet Beauty” 
introduced in 
1940. The jewelled 
pendent blooms of 
Senorita, 2 to 3 
inches long of 
bright rose-red 
with corolla of 
lovely mulberry- 
purple, are borne 
profusely from 
August to frost. 
75c each—S for 
$1.75 postpaid 
NEW SPRING PLANTING GUIDE 


IN FULL COLOR NOW READY 


THE COLE NURSERY CO. 
3012 Mentor Ave., Painesville, Ohio 














How Birds Protect Trees 


IRDS are effective protectors of trees. 
It is interesting to watch nuthatches 
searching the rough bark of a tree or timb, 
as frequently upside down as right side up 
in their search. The late E. H. Forbush 
states that the white-breasted nuthatch is 
a particular guardian of deciduous trees, 
preferring oak, chestnut, elm and other 
hardwoods to pine. It frequents old or- 
chards and finds many injurious insects in 
the rough bark. 

The brown creeper is also an industrious 
bird. There is a record of one of these in- 
specting 43 trees in one hour, 36 of these 
white oak and seven white pine. The 
downy woodpecker is another valuable 
frequenter of old orchards. Its food con- 
sists largely of wood-boring beetles and 
their grubs. 

The work of the various woodpeckers 
is well known, especially to orchardists 
who have had weak or sickly trees gen- 
erally infested by the common fruit tree 
bark beetle. 

The writer has seen limb areas several 
feet long which these birds had stripped 
of bark in their search for the destructive 
grubs and the delicate pupz in the numer- 
ous channels the borers had made in the 
inner bark and the outer sapwood. 

Sparce feeding is rather common in 
Winter and those who appreciate birds and 
delight in watching them might well co- 
operate to the extent of putting out lumps 
of suet, either tied or in wire cages to serve 
as supplementary food. Such an installa- 
tion just outside a sunporch window is 
appreciated by the birds and gives pleasure 
to the watchers. 

—Dr. E. Porter Felt. 
Stamford, Conn. 


A Book for City Gardeners 


“Your Garden in the City,’ by Natalie 
Gomez. Published by Oxford University Press. 
New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 

This is a book which offers a thorough 
working program for designing, planning, 
constructing and planting a city garden all 
on a limited budget, if necessary. This 
information is, perhaps, made more inter- 
esting because it is based upon the personal 
experience which Miss Gomez gained 
while training herself in this somewhat 
specialized field of gardening. Success in 
having built her hobby of eight years ago 
into a profession adds to her ability to 
present the subject understandingly. There 
are suggestions in this book which will be 
seized upon eagerly by many city residents 
with a little land at their command. 











GIANT SWISS PANSIES 


Selected from the finest strains for extra large 
blooms, unusual shades. Flower very early. 


Fresh seed Packet $1.00, trial packet 50c. 


HERBERT F. CLARKE-MARGUERITE R. CLARKE 
Route 1 Clackamas, Oregon 





For Vitality and Victory 
PLANT A 


Garden Full of Vegetables 
Colorful Flowers for Morale 


12 Vitamin -Rich, 
Easy to Grow Vegetables 


Garden Full Collection A= $1 
For Garden of about 500 sq. ft. 


{ pkt. each of 

Rubicore Carrot Victor Tomato 

Bountiful Bush Beans Golden Cross Bantam 

Brittle Wax Beans Corn 

Sawco Wonder Beet Early Giant Bush Lima 

Scarlet Globe Radish Green Lyon Swiss Chard 

New York or Wonderful Little Marvel Pea 
Lettuce Savoy Spinach 





Garden Full Collection B= $2.75 
For Garden of about 1000 to 2000 sq. ft. 
¥% lb. each of above Corn, Beans 
(3 varieties), Peas 
1 oz. each of Radish, Spinach 
% oz. each Carrot, Beet, Swiss Chard 
Pkt. each Lettuce, Tomato 


Garden Full of Cut Blooms 
12 Packets, Annuals $] 
Collection No. 59 E 


Antirrhinum, Mixed Helichrysum, Mixed 
Arctotis grandis Marigold, African, Mixed 
Aster, Wilt-resistant, Scabiosa, Mixed 

Mixed Stocks, Giant, Mixed 
Calendula, Orange King Sweet Peas, Mixed 
Cosmos, Early Mixed Zinnia, Dahlia-flowered, 
Gypsophila elegans alba Mixed 


Complete 1942 Seed Annual on Request 


Stimme Lah 


132-138 Church St. Dept.HO N.Y. C. 
Suburban Stores: Newark, N. J. 








White Plains, N.Y. Englewood,N. J. 
. Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. J 
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Simple, Practical, 


Easy to Use 





Saves precious seeds 
and fertilizer in war gardens. 


Sudbury Portable 
Soil Testing Laboratory 
This high grade equip- $1850 


ment gives essential infor- 
mation for a successful 
lawn and garden. Widely 
used by estates, professional growers and 
government field test stations. Makes 200 
individual tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, 
potash and acidity, indicating lime and 
fertilizer treatment needed for strong rich 
turf and fine vigorous flowers and vegeta- 
bles. In permanent metal case, complete 
with instructions and data on needs of 
lawn grasses, 74 flowers, 50 vegetables. In- 
expensive refills available. Order C.0.D., 
or send $18.50 with order and we will pay 
shipping charges. Your money back if not 
entirely satisfied. 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
P. O. Box 640 South Sudbury, Mass 


express paid 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1941-42 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”” The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club witha 
small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1941 will not be permitted to make entries tn 
the 1942 competition. Year books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., by October I, 
1942. Please note that the closing date has been made one 
month later than in past years. This change ts made at the 
request of interested garden clubs. 




















Sowing Seeds by Hand 


HE customary method of sowing a packet of seed is to open 

the packet at one end, spread the envelope slightly by squeez- 
ing, and then, using a vibratory motion of the hand, jar the seeds 
from the packet onto the soil into what the sower hopes is a 
uniform distribution. 

Little fault can be found with this method when one is sowing 
small quantities into drills in a flat, as fairly good control can 
be maintained. For large scale sowings, however, as for instance 
when sowing beets or carrots in the garden, or when sowing 
pansy, bellis and myosotis seeds in large quantities, this method 
is extremely tiresome and also inaccurate. In the sowing of long 
drills, the seed is very likely to become concentrated in a narrow 
line at the bottom of the trench, and in broadcast sowings, the 
resulting overlapping semi-circular drifts of seedlings show how 
inefficient this way of sowing really is. 

Most florists and nurserymen prefer to sow directly from the 
hand. They extend their fingers to form a shallow V-shaped 
trough, and using the hollowed palm of the hand to hold the 
bulk of the seed, they permit the seed to flow down their fingers 
into the drill or onto the top of the soil. A slight tipping of the 
hand one way or the other will control the rate of flow, and due 
to the friction of the seed on the skin of the fingers, the flow of 
seed may be stopped almost instantly whenever desired. A little 
practice when sowing broadcast will show the operator how 
easy it is to fan out the seed as it leaves the tip of the fingers 
instead of leaving in a concentrated stream as it does from a paper 
seed packet. 


Chicopee, Mass. —James H. Bissland. 


The Christmas Cactus in Indiana 


UR Christmas cactus usually starts blooming in late No- 

vember, blooms through December into January and some- 
times through February. The plant is kept indoors, by an east 
window, Winter and Summer. Some growers insist that this 
plant blooms more profusely, if taken out-of-doors for the 
Summer months, but outside the plant is likely to become 
battered and broken. 

If repotting of a Christmas cactus is needed, this work should 
be done directly after the blooming period is over. During the 
growing season it can make use, infrequently, of fertilizer. 

Water should be given only when the top soil looks dry and 
especially while blooming should it be kept on the dry side. 
Spraying the plant while buds are forming will sometimes cause 
the buds to drop. 


Salem, Ind. —Rebecca Parker. 


February 1, 1942 
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CLOVE PINK 
“Old Spice” 
(Patented) 

A Summer and Autumn blooming 

pink, having the real spice fragrance. 
12 inch stems. Hardy as an oak. 


3 for $1.50 12 for $5 





“Survivor” 


(Patented) 
Waltham State Experiment Station 
declared it the outstanding Aster 
among 400 varieties tested. The best 
hardy pink aster to date 


55cea. 3for$1.50 12 for $5 


MORE NEW PLANTS 


Than Ever Before 


O our way of thinking, it is defi- 
nitely not enough that a plant, a 
rose, or a flowering shrub is NEW. 
It must have outstanding points of 
merit. Not alone the merit of attrac- 
tiveness, but an_ all-around-merit 
which includes growth habit, abun- 
dance of blooms and hardiness. 
Every new creation that we offer you 
has been thoroughly Wayside tested. 
For your 1942 garden we offer you 
more new flowers than ever before. 





New hardy plants, new new 
shrubs. New faces and new colors, to 
bring you new pleasure. 

Send for the new catalog, see the new 
creations in their true to nature colors. 
We feel you won't be satisfied until 
you have them growing in your own 
garden. 

In sending for catalog, it is necessary 
that you enclose with your request 
25c in coins or stamps to cover post- 
age and handling cost of this big book. 


roses, 


Chief American Agents For 
Sutton’s Famous English Seeds 


Pat. Keg. 


29 Mentor Avenue 


Wayside Gardens 


Mentor, Ohio 











HYBRID RHODODENDRONS 


NAMED Kinds for 





tings. A 


white 





Two-year Cutting 
Roseum elegans 
only, 5 for $6.25 











vitality. Also, 
slightly hardier in the North than 
grafts—hardy as seedlings! 


as low as 65 cents! 


Here are the first NAMED Hybrids 
to be commercially offered from cut- 


well-budded growth, full of 
it is “own-root” and 


Album grandiflorum. Compact, blush- 


Caractacus. Compact, bright red 
Roseum elegans. Shapely, rose-red 
Catawbiense grandifliorum. Purple 
Catawbiense album. Good white 
Ignatius Sargent. Light red 


1 year, 3 tp 6 inch transplants, 
any five for $3.75 ($65 per 100) 





NOVELTIES: 


Abelia Edward Goucher 
Magnolia ‘“‘Waterlily” 
Viburnum Burkwoodi 
Wisteria precox 
Kelsey’s Yew 
Franklinia 

Rare Lilacs 

Stewartia 


Kelsey’s Short Guide 


trees, 


Introducing 
Gable’s Hybrid Azaleas 


Result of ten years’ labor. A 
dozen kinds selected out of 250 
hybrids. Include some _ really 
Evergreen Azaleas. All hardy to 
Boston. Gorgeous colors. New 
introductions, 1941. 


Describes about 800 varieties of 
shrubs, evergreens. Freely 


illustrated with color and photograph reproductions. Copy will be 
ma ‘led on request (25c west of Iowa). No other catalog like it. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-E Church Street 


Est. 1878 


New York City 











bloom a 
all summer 


and fall 










Buddleta 
WHITE 
BOUQUET 


Plant Patent 
applied for 

Long, lovely, fra- 
grant, glistening white 
sprays on graceful, 
medium-size bushes 
y seldom more than 5 or 

6 ft. tall, generally less. 
The appealing, sweetly 
fragrant, all-out-at- 
once spikes makea dra- 
matic garden display; 
a great attraction for 
gorgeous butterflies. 

Very hardy, ideal for 
shrub borders and many garden uses. One 
of the most outstanding new plants for 
1942. The exquisite 8- to 10-inch spikes 
bloom continuously and profusely; the 
long-lasting cut flowers are prized for 
bouquets and arrangements. 


Be among the first to enjoy White Bou- 
quet in your garden. Fine, husky plants, 
postpaid: 75¢ each; 3 for $2.; 12 for $7.50. 


ORDER RIGHT AWAY 
Direct from this Ad 











| '{ 7 PNEWEST ROSES, 
PERENNIALS, Etc. 


The Parade of Modern Roses 
and Perennials, all in color. 
Debutantes of Rosedom, new 
Giant Delphinium, ne wly per- 
fected Dwarf Apple Trees, ete. 
--write today, 


World’s Largest Rose Growers 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


179 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 








WHAT MADE THIS 
AMAZING DIFFERENCE? 





VIGORO 


@ Just one feeding of Vigoro ... early in 
the Spring ... caused the amazing differ- 
ence you see in this unretouched photo- 


graph! The right-hand part of this lawn was 
fed Vigoro ... the rest left unfed. The vital 
action of this complete plant food, supplying 
all 11 food elements growing things need 
from soil, works real magic on grass . 

on flowers on en you grow. 
Vigoro is a product of Swift & Company 

















N THE southwest corner of my house is 

my Winter garden window where tall 
pungent spikes of rosemary run riotously 
between the curving crown of thorns. In 
early American pots marjoram and basil 
as well as Summer and Winter savory vie 
with one another to fill the air with their 
spicy fragrance. Samphire, the herb that 
grows on sea cliffs from the Mediterranean 
to England, flourishes here and chervil, 
too. The latter is like a miniature parsley 
with the flavor of anise. 

There are also a strong, hardy bay tree 
and a pot of Cretan dittany there. Next, 
is a pot of myrtle to make one think of a 
Swedish bride. Lemon mint and crimson 
thyme fill the ends of the window box and 
there are pots of lemon thyme, too. Like- 
wise, there is tarragon for the Winter salad 
bowl and seeds of dill, planted two weeks 
ago, are just showing a blur of green 
growth in the earth. 

Pelargoniums mingle their fragrance 
with the salad herbs. The mint geranium 
is a lovely thing to see with its spreading 
growth of beautiful frosted leaves. There 
| is a lacy Pelargonium radula as well. The 
| varieties, Clorinda and Mrs. Taylor have 
| grown so beautifully they fairly dwarf the 
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Various herbs are being grown as house plants in the author’s window garden. 


Variety in the Window Garden 


cocoanut-scented P. odoratissimum and 
the P. denticulatum (P. filicifolium). The 
rose geranium is growing contentedly be- 
tween pots of parsley and chives. A giant 
oak geranium stands tall and strong and 
the pheasant’s-foot geranium flourishes be 
side the small nutmeg one, with its small 
silvery leaves. The ruffled leaves of the 
salt and pepper kind make a lovely pattern 
in a soft yellow jar against a rich brown 
pot of Prince Rupert. 

I experimented with dozens of cuttings 
in late Summer. None of them lived. Then 
despite the advice of all my friends, I cut 
the huge garden plants to fit into flower 
pots. Of course, it was a great shock and 
many of them died. I lost the apple, Lady 
Plymouth, Fair Ellen, Dr. Livingston and 
a dozen other geraniums by this practice 
but the ginger-scented and the lemon 
geraniums—which seemed the least likely 
to survive — suddenly began to grow. 
Today, they fill one small window. 

Mealy bugs, white fly and red spider are 
a constant source of trouble. My pelar- 
goniums are particularly susceptible. 


—Elsa D. B. Huntley. 


New London, Conn. 


HORTICULTURE 











Fighting House Plant Pests 


EARLY everyone who has house 

plants in the ordinary living room in 
Winter is bothered to some extent by in- 
sects. 

Mealy bugs are among the most per- 
sistent of these nuisances. If you have none, 
watch carefully any new plants for downy 
white tufts, for they will soon infest your 
other plants. Plants badly infected are best 
discarded. They like foliage plants best, 
but will live and seem to thrive on plant- 
sticks or other surfaces. I had a choice 
coleus which I treated for mealy bugs. 
Seemingly all would be gone only to be 
replaced in a few days with many more. 


A heavy window drapery touched this 
plant, and one day I discovered a big patch 
of mealy bugs on this drapery, thriving 
and ready to crawl off onto the coleus. 

The best remedy that I have found is to 
make a swab of cotton on a toothpick and 
saturate in denatured alcohol. Touch every 
white dot in sight and wipe the main stems 
with a swab. Repeat every two or three 
days until all are gone. If you look at the 
under side of the leaves with a magnifying 
glass you will see why this is necessary. 
The little young pests are not visible to the 
naked eye. 

The little black flies which infest house 
plants do not confine themselves to the 
plants, but sail blindly around the room 
dropping anywhere to the discomfort of 
the family. As they hatch from “‘worms”’ 
in the soil obviously treatment should be 
made to the soil. Any of the nicotine solu- 
tions added to the water used for the usual 
watering will destroy them. 

Angleworms may or may not be bene- 
ficial outdoors; they certainly are not a 
benefit inside in house plant earth. If the 
soil in the pot remains suspiciously damp 
or you see signs of their work in the saucers 
under plants, get busy or lose the plants. If 
possible repot, removing most of the dirt 
and the worms. Watering with ammonia 
water (one teaspoonful to one quart of 
water) or using lime water will eradicate 
them. 

—Mrs. Ada B. Turner. 
Wayne, N. Y. 


Growing the Sensitive Plant 


THOSE who have never seen a 
mimosa, I suggest planting some in the 
garden this Spring. This is an annual listed 
in most catalogues, and is interesting for 
the reason that the leaves fold up rapidly 
when touched or shaken. In the jungle the 
mimosa grows very tall and when touched 
by anyone passing it will fold up making a 
clear path. 
I have found that few people have seen 
it and that it is a plant equally as interest- 
ing to adults as to children. 


—Barbara J. Bates. 
Hinsdale, III. 


February 1, 1942 











WHY NOT GROW THE MORE BEAUTIFUL LILACS? 


Brand’s Own Root 


FRENCH LILACS 
are HARDY anywhere 


common Lilacs grow 





These more beautiful types of Lilacs are very much in favor. 
Their larger, finer blossoms and remarkable range of color make 
them splendid additions to any garden, and the fact that they 
are grown on their own roots is your assurance that they are 
perfectly hardy and will remain true to type. We can supply 
you with vigorous own-root plants, hardy anywhere, all named 
varieties, our selection, for as low as 3 for $2.50. We offer 10 
of the best in standard varieties, all 2 to 3 ft. for $10. Our 
Masterpiece Selection includes Henri Martin, Lucie Baltet, Mme. 
Antoine Buchner, Paul Thirion and Reaumur, 5 of the world’s 
best Lilacs for $20. 
FREE: Our Beautiful 
New Colored Catalog 


BRAND PEONY 
FARMS INC. 


142 E. Division Street 
Faribault Minn. 





CHOICE PEONIES from the 
best of prize-winning stocks. 
NEW KOREAN DWARF 
CHERRY with larger fruit and 
smaller pits. Hardy anywhere. 
FLOWERING CRABS in all 
the best varieties, ornamental 
and fruit-bearing; some double. 











OY ee a) ee 
DIRECT FROM NURSERY TO YOU 


NEW STARBRIGHT 


WORLD’S WONDER STRAWBERRY 
Originated by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

The outstanding Strawberry, classed by all as the biggest and best variety known. 
Immensely productive of extra large berries with delicious flavor. 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
$1.50 per 100 plants, shipped postpaid at proper planting ee. 

Our Big illustrated 1942 catalog offers a complete line of fruit, ornamental trees and 
plants; also planting and cultural directions. Mailed FREE upon request. 

One of the Most Complete Lines in the Country. 

Over 1200 acres under cultivation. 


BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES, Inc. =* 





SELBYVILLE 
DELAWARE 








1942 SPRING CATALOG of Novelties and Specialties NOW “9 


WW Our stock of the best Novelties and Standard Varieties 
fj ii 


is complete. No shorts or substitutions necessary to 
execute your order. COPY ON REQUEST. 


ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 


22-24 West 27th Street aw York 
Telephone—Murray Hill 4-7 


tt ° 











1 Hoses 
WORLDS FINEST 


YW] \ top Quality No.1 OREGON Roses 
/ Your Choice of any 
6 for $3.50, 12 for $6.00, postpaid 
| Autumn, burnt orange 
Christopher Stone, scarlet crimson 
Condessa de Sastago, coppery red 
| } and yellow 





Cynthia, rich coppery rose 
Duquesa de Penaranda, copper 
apricot 





Etoile de Holland, velvety crimson 
Golden Rapture, bright yellow 
Gruss an Teplitz, velvety scarlet 
Hinrich Gaede, nasturtium red to 


WRITE TODAY! 152 fascinating pages 
filled with colored illustrations! Vegeta- 


ble planting instructions—an invaluable orange 

Flower Seed Selector! The most complete | — q ‘pee: oer a | a 
listing of seeds, plants and garden Mrs. Sam McGredy, coppe 
equipment! Pink Dawn, glowing rose p 


ORDER YOUR SEEDS EARLY THIS YEAR 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. 
Dept. 81F > 








When writing advertisers, please mention HORTICULTURE 
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Masters’ ‘* HANDI-CART”’ 


“Successor to the Wheelbarrow” 


Let the Handi-Cart do your hard work... 
just like a giant dust pan on wheels! Rig- 
idly built of quality steel for long trou- 
ble-free service. Handles the heaviest 
loads of sand, earth, sod, rocks, etc., 
with well balanced ease. Large enough 
for lighter loads such as leaves, grass, 
cuttings, etc. One inch tires on steel 
wheels easy to push, easy on 
lawns and quiet on sidewalks. 
Get a Genuine Masters’ 
HANDI-CART and en- 
joy gardening still 


more. 
At Your 
Hardware Dealer 
2 Sizes 
24 cu.ft. 3% cu. ft. 
MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
Masters Bldg., Dept. 21 


Pat. No. 2,249,019 Benton Harbor Michigan 





PLANT A GARDEN FOR DEFENSE! +4 


MOST BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG 





@ Flowers to cheer the spirit, and protective foods 
for maximum family health, will make your gar- 
den a defense asset. Vaughan’s 1942 “Gardening 
Illustrated” pictures, describes, prices all the vita- 
min-rich, table-quality vegetables, 2240 annual 
and perennial flowers. Cultural data. Bargains. 
Catalogue mailed anywhere in U. S. A. FREE 
Special for 1942. Famous Unwin dahlias, 
grown from seed as easily as zinnias, 
bear double 3-inch flowers in 60 days; 
red, orange, yellow, maroon, pink. Send 
10 cents for packet with catalogue. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 42 
10 W. Randolph St., Chicago, or 47 Barclay St.,N.Y.C. 





My ‘ A Complete Guide to 


the successful Flower 
1942 


and Vegetable Garden 

GARDEN —offering the BEST in 
BOOK Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 
free All the Latest Novel- | 
ties. Attractive Prices. Many special | 
offers. Sent Free. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. | 


275 Dreer Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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PLANT WILDFLOWERS 
for early bloom THIS SPRING 


All plants are of mature age. Sure to bloom. 


AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine) 

CALTHA PALUSTRIS—(Marsh Marigold) 

DICENTRA CUCULLARIA—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 

DODECATHEON MEADIA-—(Shooting Stars) 

HEPATICA TRILOBA—(Liverwort) 

MERTENS!IA VIRGINICA—(Bluebells) 

PHLOX DIVARICATA—(Sweet William) 

SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS—(Bloodroot) 

TRILLIUM ERECTUM—(Wake-Robin) 

TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM— (Large Flowering 
White) 

VIOLA PEDATA—(Birds-foot Violet) 

VIOLA PUBESCENS—(Downy Yellow Violet) 


Order now. Specify preferred shipping date or we 
will ship at the proper time. All orders are pomete 
acknowledged. Your selection: 10 for $1; 5 each of 
above listed plants (60 in all) $5; 10 each of above 
(120 in all) $9. Write for complete list of Wild Flowers. 
Catalog of Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants free. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Ill. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
Quality Trees and Plants 


Massachusetts 











West Newbury 














Cleaning Up Lake Water 


UR lake at Copake, Columbia 

County, N. Y., ‘‘worked’’ but we 
felt the period when the water was ob- 
scured with alge was longer than it should 
be and sought a remedy. The department 
of agriculture recommended acid, without 
detail as to quantity, kind or method of 
application. 

A lake nearby used this acid cure with 
the resulting death of many fish and skin 
disorders for the bathers. Considering the 
problem, we set about removing the wind- 
blown trees, logs, driftwood, stumps and 
branches from the shore and the bottom of 
the lake by hauling the waste with a con- 
verted sailboat equipped with a 90 horse- 
power engine to the beach and then pull- 
ing it on the land with a tractor. Later, it 
was cut up for firewood when it was dried 
out. 

This has gone on at intervals for four 
years, the writer at the wheel and engine 
and the gardener groping in the water with 
a long-handled ice hook. Upon lifting 
something to the surface, a rope was tied 
to tow the mass to the shore. Ofttimes we 
were surprised at the length of the log our 
small boat had hauled, bumping along the 
bottom and frightening the bass from 
sleep. One day a “‘three-pounder’’ leaped 
four feet into the air from surprise. 

Those makers of dirt in the water, the 
yellow pond lilies, have grown less in area 
as we have removed their food supply of 
rotting roots and similar material. Like- 
wise, compliments have been tendered us 
about the lake having cleaner water and, 
although it still ‘“‘works,’’ the period of 
algal growth seems to be reduced. 

On other lakes 20-pound bags of blue 
vitriol are sometimes towed by motorboats 
until the crystals have been dissolved but 
it seems wiser to remove the source of the 
trouble than execute a remedy. Although 
all the waste has not been removed, the 
estimated 20 cords of decaying wood dry- 
ing on land is of more value as firewood 
than rotting in the lake. 

—Paul E. Vernon. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Trees Committing Suicide 


EN per cent of the nation’s shade trees 

are ‘committing suicide’ and the eco- 
nomic loss to the nation, if these trees are 
allowed to follow through on their sui- 
cidal trend, will total some $500,000,000. 
Tree suicide is caused mostly by self- 
strangulation, death being caused when the 
roots, instead of growing out from the 
tree, girdle the stem and choke off the flow 
of sap. The life of the tree, however, can 
be saved by removing the girdling root so 
that the sap flow is restored. Fortunately, 
saving such a tree can be done by surgical 
methods, with none of the problems of 
mental adjustment required for human 
beings. 

—Dr. E. Porter Felt. 

Stamford, Conn. 
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AMARYLLIS 
GIANT AMERICAN HYBRIDS 


Will produce extra large richly 
colored blooms. 


Easily grown in the house and a 
splendid plant for the window 


garden. 
Mammoth Bulbs: 
65c each $7.00 dozen 


Cultural directions with every order 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 


Boston, Mass. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN METAL 
GARDEN MARKERS 


ROOVERS Label Embosser is the 
first practical life-time device for 
making indestructible metal labels 
for all plants, shrubs, trees, etc. 
Tells instantly what is growing 
where. Great fun to spell out the 
label and EMBOSS, with easy 
pressure, in beautiful raised let- 
ters on ribbon of spray-and-acid- 
proof Monel Metal. Any desired 
wording or length. Great for 
marking equipment, tools, etc. 
Not a “‘gadget’’, but a real in- 
dispensable tool to put your 
garden on parade. Complete, 
with instructive circular, $15, 
plus 10% U. S. Excise Tax. 
Money-back guarantee. 


ROOVERS 


Joseph M. Lotsch, Pres. . 
3627 14th AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 








NEW 1942 CATALOG 
of New England’s Coldest Nursery 
Offers a complete line of the Best Ever- 


greens, Shrubs, Trees, Border Perennials, 


Wildflowers. 
LARGEST COLLECTION of ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS in AMERICA 


Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 20c to these states. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 


10% discount on all cash orders received 
before March 10. 

















Burpee'’s Ft 
EGETABLES 


Send for these five--Burpee’s 
best Radish, Carrot, Lettuce 
Me Beet, and Bush Squash--all 8 

» 10c-Pkts. postpaid for just 10c. 



















eg % 
Bush Beans (1 green, lwax), Bush Lima Bean, 
Radishes (1 red, 1 white), Carrot, Swiss Chard, 
Sweet Corn, Cucumber, Lettuce, Onion, $1 
% Parsley, Beet, Squash, Turnip (value $1.50) 
SEED CATALOG FREE - 
All about the best flowers and Liwuaaaa 
vegetables. Have 2 garden, ig Wr". 
grow more food. at as 
Hex 
bd 
S33 
w 
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1942 Bound Gladiolus Year Book 
and 3 Quarterly 1942 Magazines 











The : 3500 Books 
American Limit 1942 
Authority: 

Gladiolus 1941—3300 
growing, 

exhibits, 

research, 1940—3000 
and new 

varieties. 1939—2700 
storehouse 

of valuable, 1938—2400 
intensely 

interesting There must be 
articles, a good reason 
reports ; for such growth 
many good 7 in membership. 
pictures “Wy 


Free With $2.00 Membership in 
New England Gladiolus Society 


You get a 272 page bound year book—the Inter- 
national acknowledged authority on all that is best 
in gladiolus (profusely illustrated), together with 
36 page quarterly reports in April, July and Octo- 
ber with each $2.00 membership in the New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society. Year book contains splendid 
new articles on parentages, new varieties, various 
phases of research, how to grow for exhibition, etc. 
1942 Edition already 2/3 sold. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY 
The New England Gladiolus Society, Inc. 


BOX 2H, NORWOOD, MASS. 


Our new 1942 SPRING CATALOGUE 


will be ready in early February, 
containing excellent lists of hardy 
ROSES, LILIES, HARDY PEREN- 
NIALS, CLEMATIS, CHOICE 
SHRUBS and other interesting 
material. 





May we send you a copy? 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 








Seeds of ‘Unique’ 
Flowers 


Here are rare beauties that 
will make your garden 
‘different’, — and delight- 
ful. Our new Catalog will 
interest in word and pic- 
ture. Ask Dept. B for your 
copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown New Jersey 














We Specialize in 
DELPHINIUMS 
IRIS (The bearded Germanica 
group and the Oriental) 
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ny HARDY PRIMROSES 

‘ £ CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

0s CHOICEST FLOWER SEEDS 

AT Our Spring Catalog is now 
‘ ready for free distribution to 





all interested gardeners. 

PUDOR’S INC., P.O. Box 1147 
Puyallup, Wash. 

(The Puget Sound Country) 


HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 
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Our Trade Mark 
From a photograph 
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Space-Saving Experiments 


GO along with the slogan, ““War- 
Time. Gardening Means Gardening 
Without Waste,’ I should like to pass 
along two space-saving experiments we 
made last Summer in our small suburban 
garden and which gave us an excellent 
performance in each case. We are very fond 
of sweet potatoes and like to pack them 
away in a crate, each potato wrapped in 
newspaper, in our cellar for Winter use. 

There is only one fault with sweet pota- 
toes, however, when one includes them in 
a kitchen garden on a small lot. They do 
require a considerable amount of room but, 
as one is instructed to cultivate continually 
between the ridges to prevent any of the 
outspreading vines from taking root and 
robbing the main roots of their strength, 
we thought it wise to utilize the soil by 
planting something else between the ridges. 

We knew zinnias would do well and 
would contrast strikingly with the bright 
green of the sweet potato vines. Therefore, 
the sweet potato rows were made about the 
middle of May, a yard apart, and ridged to 
a height of about six inches. The soil was 
well pulverized. While sweet potatoes are 
sensitive to an over abundance of water, 
we found it best to make the ridges rather 
flat and broad on top so that the young 
slips would not dry out. 

Holes for the slips were made about 15 
inches apart. Some gardeners cut off most 
of the green tops so the sun will not wilt 
the slips but we have very good luck plant 
ing the slips rather deeply in puddled holes. 
We also have a great preference for the 
Nancy Hall sweet potatoes, -ecause they 
are less sprawly, the vines are easier to keep 
free and the potatoes are easier to dig. 

The giant dahlia-flowered zinnias were 
planted in the valleys: first, a row of Scarlet 
Flame; next, a row of Polar Bear white; 
the third, a row of the lovely Lavender 
Gem; the fourth, Rose; then, a rich yel- 
low; the sixth, a row of white; and along 
the front, Canary Bird, yellow. We had 
sweet potatoes and zinnias by the bushel. 

To save more space our muskmelon 
hills were made in the pea patch, the rows 
of peas being planted early in pairs, with 
the melon hills, only slightly elevated, in 
the wider space between. By the time the 
melons began to run the pea vines were 
through bearing and ready for the discard. 
We followed the advice of an old-time gar- 
dener and placed five or six water-soaked 
corn cobs in the center of each hill and in 
times of drought we watered these centers 
and had a solid mass of green vines bearing 
a bumper crop later. 

—Portia Gilpin. 
Wheaton, III. 





No garden is com- 
plete without the 
beauty and fra- 
grance of a Water Lily Pool. Water 
Lilies are easiest of flowers to grow; 
no weeding—no watering—no hoeing. 
Certain to prove a delight for the whole 
family. Tricker is famous for Water 
Lilies, Aquatic Plants, and will give you 
all the information needed to build a 
water garden. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE 
WATER GARDEN 


@ Shallow water and bog 
plants 


@ Floating plants 

@ Water lilies 

@ Oxygenating plants 
@ Egyptian lotus 

@ Pool accessories 

@ Ornamental fishes 

@ Fish food & remedies 


ENJOY A 
WATER GARDEN 
This Summer! 





Beautiful NEW CATALOG now ready! 


Profusely illustrated in natural colors. 
Helpful directions show how to succeed 
with aquatic plants. Tells all 
about Tricker’s large, healthy 
plants. Guaranteed to bloom. 
Surprisingly low prices. 
Write for FREE copy today! 
(Canada 15c). 





¥, 
oO 
se Water tity Speciali. s 
2209 Brookside Ave., 2213 Rainbow Ter.. 
\ Saddle River, N. J. °° Independence, Ohio) 














For every reader of Horticulture 
who sends for a catalogue and 
encloses 25c, we will send, 
postage prepaid, one nursery 
grown Wild Senna. 


Ready about March 15th 





VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
Glen Moore Penna. 
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Burpee’ ame” 
osmas 


New in 1942; Burpee’s Yellow 
is the first and only yellow 
Cosmos. It was originated on 
Burpee’s Floradale Farms — a 
lovely yellow that blends well 
with Orange Flare Cosmos, seeds 
of which are included in this 
blend, for a lively array in your 


garden. Both are 
All- America 
Medal winners. 
Special: 

90 SEEDS..... 


$50 Seeds 25c POSTPAID 
BURPEE’S SEED CATALOG FREE 
All about best flowers and vegetables, many 
new for 1942——including Burpee’s Celtuce, 
the new celery-lettuce, easy to grow. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


278 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 





















250 varieties including 
special offers and gives cultural 
information and helps. We are Rose 
Experts. Our easy growing roses give 
unusual satisfaction. Send today for your 
copy of the Blue Book. 


MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialist 








Box H MENTOR, OHIO 











EVERBLOOMING PERENNIALS 


HARDY CARNATION — Crimson King. Very 
attractive. Double, bright red flowers on well 
branched plants 16” to 18” in height. Blooms 
all Summer and Fall. A prize for the low border, 
rock garden and bedding. Fine for cutting. 
HARDY FUCHSIA—Pretty ruby-red pendent 
flowers with purple corolla. Beautiful foliage. 
Very attractive in border and rock garden. 
Blooms freely all Summer and Fall. Will grow 
in sun or shade. Does well in full shade. 
Either of above: grown in 2-inch bands, well 
rooted; sure to bloom this year. 


Each 35c; 3 for $1.00; 10 for $3.00 postpaid 


Catalog of perennials and rock plants 
on request. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 











THE LARGEST 
ASSORTMENT 


and 


FINEST NEW 
DEVELOPMENTS 


of the 
PACIFIC 
STRAIN 





of 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Write for Catalogue 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 















cou B/C PROFITS 
By in from SMALL FRUITS 


GCARFF'S Sectors ee: 


plants available anywhere. Better 
yields of quality berries — greater profits 
and satisfaction. Sensational new Mor- 
rison kcap Raspberry, Boysen- 
berries, large cultivated Blueberries, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Seediess 
Concord Grape, New 

Dwarf Fruit and Hardy Nut 

, Catalog and Cultural Guide FREE. 

W. N. SCARFF’S SONS, Box'i2 New Carlisie, Ohio 









Birds love these SWING- 
ING FEEDING STATIONS, 
easily fastened to porch 
or tree. Attractive and 
practical. With special at- 
tachment, placed outside 
your window, birds can 
be fed and enjoyed from 
your room. 
Price—Postpaid $2 


EDWARD GAY BUTLER 








Boyce Virginia 
For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming 
period desired and your growing conditions—i.e., 
night temperature. Seedlings of the Cattleya genera 
in 1%-inch up to 4-inch pots at prices from $1 to 
$15. Descriptive catalog with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


6 Each, Large Bulbs, labeled, Prepaid for $2.00 
ALBATROS HALLOWE’EN 
AMADOR HERCULES 
BLUE ADMIRAL MISS NEW ZEALAND 
GOLD DUST REVERIE 

Write Dept. H for 1942 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook New Hampshire 


PEAT MOSS 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat . $2.50 > 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Sheep Manure $2.75 
100 lbs. Pulv. Cow Manure ............ $2.75 
et Se EE xo kno oviviebdceeeo wl $3.00 


ROTTED STEER MANURE 
Worth Double the Price 
BGO TOG. <0 $1.00 2-3 tons ..... $6.00 ton 
1 ton bulk . . .$7.00 4 tons bulk . . $5.00 ton 
Delivered Phila. and vicinity 
Real Quality Lawn Seed 
E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA, 
waa PHONELEXINGTON210 Established 1894.00 

















Novelties for the 1942 Garden 


WO new calendulas, Glowing Gold 

and Orange Fluffy, are being intro- 
duced as the X-Ray Twins. Presumably, 
they are two selections from a single X-ray 
treatment given with the hope that chro- 
mosome changes would follow. 

Apparently, however, they are not 
twins as far as appearance is concerned. 
Glowing Gold grows into 30-inch plants 
having fully double flowers which measure 
as much as four inches across. Its fluffy 
petals fall somewhere between gold and 
orange in their coloration. On the other 
hand, the blooms of Orange Fluffy are 
semi-double and somewhat smaller. In 
color, the blooms of this second “‘twin”’ 
are bright mid-orange, intensified by jet 
black eyes. Orange Fluffy may be expected 
to reach two feet in height. 

The new variety Fanal promises to 





The X-Ray Twins, Glowing Gold and 
Orange Fluffy, are used in this 
arrangement. 





The new astilbe Fanal is a deep red in 
color and prefers a damp location. 
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An amazing new 
golden-fleshed 
melon 8 to 14 inches in diameter, sweet and 
delicious right to the rind. Will grow any- 
where in U. S. Plant seeds this spring and 
enjoy lots of the best melons you have ever 
tasted. Easy to grow ——simple cultural 
instructions with seeds. 
Send 25c stamps or coin 
for 50 seeds today. 
Write to Dept. M-1 


Rosson HALL 











1. FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
Demonstrated 
A sane informative lecture for the home maker. 


2. A GARDEN FOR LEISURE 


Mrs. Pease’s garden requires but two goings 
over a year. It received an award from the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Featured 
in “Better Homes and Gardens” for October 


1941. 
FLORA GRAVES PEASE 
Contributor to the Christian Science Monitor 
181 Warwick Road Melrose, Mass. 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





AMERICAN HOLLY: 6”-8”—$5.00 per 100. Send 
for list of 150 other rare hardy evergreens, trees, 
shrubs, etc., 10c to 75c each. Alanwold Nursery, 
Neshaminy, Pa. 





RETAIL and WHOLESALE flower business; three 
well kept greenhouses fully stocked. Stokerized 
heat. With or without dwelling. Box 2, Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, Mass. 











TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, blooming 
sizes. Color illustrations. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, 
Pa., Drawer 15. 


GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to 
order for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell 
Road, Framingham Centre, Mass. 








RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Ever- 
greens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Japanese 
Maples, Magnolias, Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents 
each, send for list. American Holly 6-8” $5.00 per 
100. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Pennsylvania. 





WATER LILIES: Twenty good colors. Water 
plants. Lotus. Instructive list. Howell’s Water 
Garden, Shellman, Georgia. 





$1.00 COLLECTIONS. Your Choice Plants: 35 
Chrysanthemums; 20 Gorgeous Tall Phlox; 20 
Perennial Asters; 3 Water Lilies. Write for List 
Sunnyside Gardens, Madison, Nebraska. 





“CAMELLIAS” Listing of Coleman’s Conditioned 
or root pruned Camellias. 8S. D. Coleman Nurseries, 
Ft. Gaines, Ga. 





‘HEMEROCALLIS—DAYLILIES: Catalogue free 


upon request. Over 100 varieties. Mrs, Leonard 
Howard, Greenville, S. C 





BOOKS FOR THE GARDENER, new and old, 
mang, sae. Send for lists. 0. W. Wood, Copemish, 
Mich’ 





CHOICE HEMEROCALLIS, Fairy Lilies (Zephyr- 
anthes, Habranthus, Oooperia, etc.), Gloriosas, 
Crinums, Achimenes, Oaladiums, etc. List Free 
Wyndham Hayward, Lakemont Gardens, Winter 
Park, Florida. 





CALIFORNIA WILDFLOWEBS: Special mixture, 
over 20 beautiful leading varieties. Grow an) 
where. Giant packet 25c. FREE catalog. Plant 
NOW. E. Johnson, Jersey Ave., Eureka, California. 





POSITION WANTED 








GARDENER, WORKING SUPERINTENDENT 
seeks position. 35 years’ experience in all branches 
of gardening, including greenhouse. 25 years in 
last position. Single, American. Excellent recom- 
mendations. William D. Nickerson, 116 Putman St., 
Quincy, Mass, 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





New England 
Spring Flower Show 


Mechanics Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
March 16-21 


Three floors devoted to 
Gardens, Plants and Cut Flowers 


ADVANCED CLASS IN 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


Tuesday, February 3 at 3 P.M. 








CLASS IN 
PRACTICAL GARDENING 


Wednesday, February 4 
3 P.M. and 7:30 P.M. 





For details write The Secretary, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





Monthly Meeting and Lecture 
February 18, 1942 
at 2:30 P.M. 


UNUSUAL SHRUBS 
By Montague Free 





International Flower Show 


On March 16-21, inclusive, The Horti- 
cultural Society of New York, in co- 
operation with The New York Florists’ 
Club, will hold the Twenty-ninth 
Annual International Flower Show at 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. 
Each member of the Horticultural 
Society whose dues are fully paid will 
receive a Season Pass to this exhibi- 
tion which will enable him or her to go 
in and out of the show at will and to 
enjoy the private view from 9 to 10 








a.m. each day, beginning March 17. | 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





MOTION PICTURES —WITH SOUND 


Auditorium 


1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 
February |0—Tuesday—3 P.M. 


One-Reel Films as follows: 


‘Leaves’ 

"Life of a Plant" 
"Seed Production" 
"Seed Dispersal" 
"The Bee in All His Glory" 


By courtesy of 
University of New Hampshire 
and New England Educational 
Film Association 





Members and their friends 
are cordially invited 
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PLANT NOW — Using 
Waynesboro Trees and Plants, 
grown by Virginia’s Largest 
Growers. Write for new low price 
list, offering more than 800 va- 
rieties of fruits and ornamentals. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
Box 17 Waynesboro, Virginia 


Aubrietia, named varieties, mixed; Delphinium 
cinereum; Delphinium, white hybrids: Helle- 
borus niger; Russell’s Lupins; Meconopsis 
baileyi (Blue Poppy). 50c per pkt. 

Write for Rare Plant and Seed Catalog, No. 211 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAFLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


AD New DAYLILIES 


| DR. STOUT’S HYBRIDS 


NEW colors, sizes, patterns, 
habits and seasons of these hardi- 
est and most dependable perennials. 
Profuse, continuous and unfailing bloom from 
Spring to Fall. List free. 

Farr Nursery Co., Box 134, Weiser Park, Pa. 


PERENNIAL SEED 


Choice of any 3 pkts. for $1—-catalogue on request 
For the shaded area per pkt. 
Columbine, long spurred hybrids ........... -50 
Coral Bells, large flowers in shades of coral .. .50 
-50 


For the sunny area 
Lupin, Russell’s hybrids re-selected colors ... 
Aubrietia, compact mounds, selected deep colors .50 
HOODACRES ORIGINATING GARDENS 
Troutdale Oregon 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


My latest catalog includes the best standard va- 
rieties and unusual novelties grown exclusively 
for culture under glass, with generous cultural 
advice included. You'll enjoy raising other flow- 
ering plants, for your greenhouse, from the 
many kinds of seeds and bulbs, too. 

































overcome the drawback of excessive height 
which rules many other astilbes out of 
small gardens. Out of Fanal’s total height 
of 18 inches, 15 inches are taken up in 
late May and early June by spikes of deep 
red flowers. These blooms stand well above 
the leaves. 


New Book on Herb Cookery 


“Magic in Herbs,’’ by Leonie de Sounin. 
Published by M. Barrows and Company, New 
York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 

Here is an herb book which will be a 


source of inspiration to the American 


hostess for whom it was written. Its recipes | 


have been tested in the author's own 
kitchen. Within its pages the herbs are 
carefully classified and new uses are sug- 
gested for them. Many practical recipes 
tell how to achieve the most flavorable and 
savory dishes. A chapter on planting an 
herb garden is included along with much 
advice on which herbs to dry and how to 
use dried herbs in place of fresh ones. The 
novice as well as the experienced cook will 
find step by step instructions in the use of 
herbs in cooking. 











Write for your free copy today. 
S. COBB, Dep't 3H, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 











FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 


Lectures on every phase of flower arrange- 
ment and holiday decorations. Classes in 
arranging actual materials formed on request 
by author of the “Flower Arrangement 
Primer”. Received Certificate of Merit from 
National Council of State Garden Clubs. Avail- 
able for lectures in South after February 14th. 


MRS. ARTHUR P. TEELE 
100 Walnut Place, Brookline, Massachusetts 








“ROSES OF NEW CASTLE” 


46th Edition, catalog illustrated in colors, tells how to 
grow these roses, and many other flowers. Contains a 
wealth of information. Beginners ought not to be without 
this book. Low prices. Write for copy It’s FREE 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box K2, New Castle, Ind. 


TABLE QUALITY 


Just the vegetable varieties that are of high- 
est actual eating quality; it is seeds of these, 
and of these only, that we offer. No long lists 
to confuse. Illustrated catalog. Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE 





Moorestown 
New Jersey 





Sensationally New 


YELLOW DELPHINIUM 


Ideal for border and cutting. Be the first in 
your neighborhood to learn all about it 

Free circular, with complete information, cul- 
ture and priges. Write today. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 











CHOOSE CHOICE PLANTS 


from our catalogue 
IRIS—the newest, the best of the old— 
DAYLILIES — large selection including the 
newest 
Also PEONIES and ORIENTAL POPPIES 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 


The Kelloggs No. Granby, Conn. 














77; LANDSCAPE CURBING 


A Rust Resisting Alloy Stee! 
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Metal Edging Strip For The 
* Separation of Lawn From 
Road, Walk or Garden 


WRITE FOR FOLDER K 


"C THE PORCUPINE CO. 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


























MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
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NEW ENGLANDS GREATEST HORTICULTURAL EVENT / 





